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THREE STORIES ABOUT THE BAZO 
f 


Invasion Story 


* A German fort was causing considerable trouble to an American 
landing party. One soldier detached himself from the party, and waded 
ashore with a Bazooka. With one shot he knocked out the fort, and 
the Germans surrendered.—From a report from the European theatre. 


Jungle Story 


* A Yank on patrol suddenly came upon two Japanese tanks. He 
slipped behind a tree, and let go at the nearest tank. The first rocket 
from his Bazooka blew up the tank, and its exploding ammunition set 
off the second tank. Score, two tanks with one shot!—From a report 


from the South Pacific. 


Home Front Story 


* Back of the action stories of the 
Bazooka on the fighting front is an 
action-packed home front story of 
how the Bazooka was built. © 


On May 21, 1942, a U. S. Army 
pursuit ship slipped into an airport 
near a G-E plant. It carried an 
Army Ordnance officer, and instruc- 
tions for General Electric to design 
and produce within thirty days several 

in _ thousand roeket guns—an assignment 
Be: so important that it took precedence 
over all other ordnance in the country. 


t: _ Twenty-four hours later a G-E 
engineer camé up with the design. 
Lee Four days later the first gun was 
eps turned out. 
Then came the tests, at Aberdeen. 
For more than two weeks the Bazooka 


_ proved until it had proved itself as a 


‘ ‘: : was tested and developed and im- 


first class fighting weapon. Two men 
could handle it easily—one in an 
emergency—yet the Bazooka fired a 
projectile that could knock out a tank. 
All that remained was to produce 
the quota, several thousand Bazookas, 
within the remaining eight days! 
G-E men and women did it. Parts 
were rushed by plane and taxicab. 
Men and women worked through 
their lunch hours, and stayed over to 
help the next shift. And seven days 
. after production started, while the 
first Bazookas produced had already 


been rushed into action on the Russian 
and North African fronts, the quota 
was made, with eighty-nine minutes 
to spare! 

Since then General Electric has 
turned out hundreds of thousands of __ 
Bazookas, but the story of how the 
first several thousand were produced 
remains a tribute to G-E workmen, 
and another example of how G-E 
engineering and manufacturing ex- 
perience work to meet America’s 
needs—in war, and peace. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


A $25 Bond Will Buy a Bazooka—Buy War. Bonds—Keep All the Bonds You Buy 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


HEAR THE GENERAL ELECTRIC RADIO PROGRAMS: “THE G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA” SUNDAY 
10 P.M. EWT, NBC—"THE WORLD TODAY” NEWS, EVERY WEEKDAY 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 
1944-1945 


~The curriculum, in which emphasis is placed on 
war and post-war practice, consists of a combina- 
tion of courses, field work in social agencies in- 
volved both directly and indirectly with the war, 
and the writing of a professional project. A nor- 
mal program covers six quarters or eighteen 
months and leads to the Master of Science degree. 
Shorter periods of study are arranged. 


Winter Quarter, January 3-March 24. 
Final application date, November 1. 


A sequence of courses, selected from the regular 
curriculum, is given in the late afternoon and eve- 
ning for practicing social workers. Application 
date for the Fall Quarter for these courses is 
September 11. 


Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


122 East 22 Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


The Anibersity of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1944-45 


Autumn Quarter begins September 26 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1945 


(Dates to be announced later) 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Edited by EDITH ABBOTT 
ay, Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


dsburg, al 


Vol, XXXII, No. 9. ‘Published monthly and copyright 1944 by co. 
oe pan Pa cles woe er June 22, 1940 a office 
age tuorided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, tout, authorized Dec, 21, iat Printed in U, S. A. 


The veteran 


comes back = 
TO WHAT? 


TO JOBS .. . OR BREADLINES?. 


TO UNDERSTANDING ... OR INDIFFERENCE? 


a] eps anyone who has anything to do with 

a veteran—whether it be his family, his 
friends, his employer, a social worker, or a 
government official—a realistic understand- 
ing of the veteran is essential. And this book 
provides just that."—MORRIS ZELDITCH, 
Director of War Services, Family Welfare 
Association of America. 


THE VETERAN 
COMES BACK 


By WILLARD WALLER 


Written by a sociologist who is himself a veteran, it 
gives a concrete program for immediate family and 
community action towards economic and psychiatric 
rehabilitation. Just published. 346 pages, index, $2.75 


mgm THE DRYDEN PRESS, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 juma 


WORK SHOP IN POST WAR 
REHABILITATION ABROAD 


Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 


September 25*, 1944 — August 31, 1945 


Area Studies: Central and Western Europe or 
China; Language; principles and method of per- 
sonal and community rehabilitation; organization 
of field operations, skills; supervised and remuner- 
ated field work; ‘faith for living. 


Tuition $300. Some Scholarships available. 
Send for information and application blanks. 
Director, Dr. Frank C. Foster. 


* Adjustments for late registration possible. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


# A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing be 


offered during the twenty-eight months’ course which leads to the degree * 
Cone MASTER OF NURSING oo 

A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of te het 
approved standing is required for admission . 
For Catalogue and rye address: -. “iY 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


EY ASSOCIATES, INC. Publication Office, 34 
Y. Price this issue ’30 yale $3 a 
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EMERGENCY STEERING STATION on U. S. battleship. The helmsman gets steering instructions over a battle telephone. The two other men are intently watching their gauges. 


The Big “Battle Wagons’ Are Run by Telephone | 


There are more than 2000 tele- all civilian requirements and - 


phones on just one battleship.. why many people now have to “GIVE 7 TO 10 TO 


And many, many thousands on _ wait for telephone service. 
THE SERVICE MEN”? — 


all the ships in the Navy. f wy 
It will be some time before all arid Kelp crhenaa thie 
The needs of war have first call who want service can get it. S 


ay; F g 3 Long Distanc : 
on the country’s manufacturing We'd like those who must wait 2 e calls fromtiiam 


capacity and manpower. “That to know that we shall continue PS get thr ough quicker 
| __is why there is not enough tele- to do everything possible to ‘to the folks at home. 4 


: ae u ° 7 
ee phone equipment to take care of _ shorten that time. : ‘ 
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Among Ourselves 


‘UMBARTON OAKs, SETTING FOR THE INTERNA- 
pnal conference discussed in our leading 
ticle, takes its name from the Rock of Dum- 
urton on the Clyde, the place of origin of 
inian Beall, to whom the New World estate 
1as given by royal grant in 1700. The present 
uilding was started in 1801 by the fourth 
wher, William Dorsey. In 1920, Robert Woods 
liss, art collector and former American diplo- 
iat, and his wife bought the estate, enlarged 
nd elaborated the house and gardens. Twenty 
ears later, they presented the property to 
Jarvard. Until the international gathering 
roke its almost cloistered quiet, the university 
‘sed Dumbarton Oaks as a research library 
or studies in Byzantine and medieval human- 
ties. 

/The three international delegations meeting 
here as this is written are headed by Edward 
\. Stettinius, this country’s Under-Secretary of 
tate; Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet Ambassadoi : 
o the United States; Sir Alexander Cadogan; 
-ermanent British Under-Secretary of State for 
Yoreign Affairs. The Chinese delegates, who 
vill confer later with the American and 
3ritish representatives, will be led by® Dr. 
Wellington Koo, for many years his govern- 
nent’s Ambassador to London. 


(N THE FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT AND THE MIGRA- 
‘ion of workers, international planning has 
suffered a tragic loss in the untimely death 
of Pierre Waelbroeck, assistant director of the 
International Labor Office, who was drowned 
recently in a canoeing accident in Canada. A 
native of Belgium, Mr. Waelbroeck joined the 
staff of the ILO in its early days, and was one 
of those chosen for transfer from Geneva to the 
wartime working center in Montreal. Charac- 
eristic of his broad, exact knowledge and his 
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weton was the article he wrote for our special rr i'n 


issue, “From War to Work,” May 1943. There 


he described the functioning of employment | 


machinery in the warring nations, and sketched 
nployment policy, organization, and services 
or demobilization and postwar needs. 


Liberty Ship 


THE U. S. Maritime CoMMiIssION HAS _AN= serving as an industrial personnel officer sent — 


jounced that a Liberty Ship will be named for 


Bee 


years a member of the Interstate Com- 


Office of Defense Transportation, bore the | 

‘time burden of getting men and supplies 
) Ci war plants, and American ports. | 
Graphic readers will recall the warm 
nt of the man and his work, “Joe East- 
Servant,” written by his lifelong 
Daniels, and published in the 


fies ponies ; : 
" nS : 


Joseph B. Eastman, who was for © 


Commission, and who, as director of — 


bonnets. 


Gruber was assigned to accompany the 982 
European refugees who recently were brought 
from an Italian port to this country. 


_ Flying Bombs 
Two YEARS AGO, A BRITISH NEWSPAPER WOMAN 
us a lively account of the experiences of | 


girls and women in the war plants (“ ‘Bevin 
Belles’: Wartime Specialists,’ by Therle 


“Hughes, July 1942). Last month we had a 


letter from Mrs. Hughes, telling a bit about 
life in southern England in July, 1944: _ 
“Tam working four long days a week on a 
nearby herb farm. (Herbs help so much to give 
interest to our rather monoto diet.) It 


seems very unsuitable to harvest our fragrant 


crops wearing tin hats — instead of sun- 


4 ieee pte 
for the flying — 


ths 


a 


on a busy rout 


"are not consciously following t 
_ He asks that 
e the strength <l 


housewives, a source of endless dust and plaster — 
and broken glass shaken out of the depths of 
our long suffering houses by the blast. : 
“While writing this, four flying bombs have _ 
passed directly overhead, and I have heard ~ 
them all explode well this side of London. 
Everyone goes about pointedly ignoring them, 
but with one ear cocked so as to take immedi- 


ate action if the buzzing stops before the thing 


has passed over. I am reminded of our oldest 
English lyric of about 800 A.D., with its re- 


29 


frain, ‘That passed over, so may this’” 


i‘ 


Material Wanted Rass 


A Survey, Graphic READER BESPEAKS 
gathering material for an educationa 
commercial pamphlet on “the common 
of anti-Semitism found among peop 


Photos from Press Associa 


tion, Inc. 


The Cost of War 


’ 


Beyond all reckoning is the price 
the world pays because we lost the 
last peace. 


This time, in the words of Cordell 
Hull at Dumbarton Oaks, “The 
people of the United Nations . . . 


will not be content with a precarious 
Peace.” . 


Magazine of 


_ Interpretation 


Published by 


Survey Associates 


Prefabricating the Peace 


Repetition of Versailles may be avoided if a General International Organization 
_is set up before the war ends. The United Nations have been putting their house 
in order room by room. Now at Washington, the over-all framework is in the 


\ 


EPRESENTATIVES OF GREAT Britain, Russia, 
hina, and the United States are now meet- 
ig at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, 
. C. Their common assignment is to 
raft the framework of the General In- 
rational Organization promised in the 
loscow Declaration and agreed to in prin- 
ple here at home in the Connally Resolu- 
on which passed the United States Senate 
ya vote of eighty-five to five. Actually, 
conferences will be held: one between 
iericans, British, and Russians, and an- 
- between Reena a and Chin- 
—to accomplish the same result. 


_ Dumbarton Oaks 


ee 


48 n soil: were Wereciadewed the 
which in the Western World is 


dly toward a climax. As this 


rritten the Sia are ACEP, the 


task cannot be minimized. 


CLARK M. EICHELBERGER 


preparation. They are the result of unity 

among the United Nations and of ‘boldness 

of execution. Plans for the General Inter- 

national Organization must evoke a similar 

unity; must be executed with equal bold-— 
ness. 

_ Not~ only was the importance of this 

Washington conference overshadowed by 

the drama of the war, but little advance 

speculation as to its outcome was forthcom- 


‘ing from the various governments involved. 


They thought it better to approach the 
matter quietly to see if early agreement 
could be secured upon a framework of or- 


_ ganization before public hopes were aroused — 
to high pitch. Nevertheless, the significance _ 


of the meeting and the challenge of the 


“It may very well be that. the plans under | 
discussion: at Dumbarton Oaks” will Sols 


aa af 


yop 


the. e national ieee 


} drafting room of what may prove the most portentous of wartime conferences. 


measure up to that challenge. Sometime 
ago the U. S. Department of State revealed 
that for over a year a special division, aided’ 
by advisors from civilian life, had been 


"preparing plans for world organization. _ 


One thing is certain; an overwhelming pub- 
lic opinion in the United States wants plans 
that are both bold and united. Our people — 
will support Hie povennaent in working 
for them. ¥ 


Waging Peace 


There seems to be a general air of ex- 
pectancy in Washington that the Ameri- 
cans, British, and Russians may re 
agreement within three weeks or so, 
which the Americans and the British 
hold a brief conference with the C 
If a four-power agreement is then attained, 
ats an be ees to oe of the Un 


‘ 


to their government. The two most recent 
plans are those on the one hand prepared 
by a committee headed by Judge Manley 
O. Hudson, and, on the other, just pub- 
lished by the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, which has been at 
work since 1939. This article, rather than 
presenting a blueprint, largely centers on 
the exploration of the major issues that 
must be met in the creation of a general 
international organization. Since the con- 
ference at Washington is to outline primar- 
ily the political structure of the organiza- 
tion, with security as its major considera- 
tion, three questions at once arise: 

Who should belong? 

How should it maintain peace? 

When should it be set up? 


Who Should Belong? 


One of the most challenging issues that 
arose in the deliberations of the private 
groups referred to above was that of mem- 
bership in the world organization. Both 
reached the conclusion that the entire idea 
of limited membership must be abandoned. 
All nations must be bound by the laws of 
an international society and should be priv- 
ileged to use its machinery. 

A recent cartoon illustrates what is meant. 
A robber was saying to a policeman, “You 
can’t arrest me, I have resigned from In- 
dianapolis.” In the future it should be 
thought just as ridiculous that a Germany 
or a Japan could resign from the world 
organization. (They both did from the 
League of Nations because they intended 
to break the law.) 

In a world in which no city is more 
than sixty hours by bombing plane from 
any other city, no nation can be permitted 
to decide for itself whether it will abide 
by rules upon which the nations of the 
world have agreed. This is one of the most 
advanced steps over the League of Nations 
system that has been proposed. 

Judge Manley O. Hudson, in the intro- 
duction to the plan drafted by his com- 
mittee, states in clearcut language his con- 
ception of universality. He says: 

“The universality of the GIO [General 
International Organization], is contem- 
plated, not as a goal of aspiration but as a 
fundamental concept. All existing states 
would at all times be comprised in the GIO. 
Every state would have the general obliga- 
tions to keep the peace which the charter 
ordains; each state would be entitled to 
representation in the assembly, though only 
a recognized government of the state could 
accredit its representatives; no states would 
be encouraged to form a rival and hostile 
organization because of their being left out. 


_ The whole community of states would be 


organized in the GIO, and the charter 
would be the basic instrument of the law 
of that community. Such an extension of 


international law, like some of the great 


my 2 


extensions made in the past, could be ef- 
fected by the states upon which events have 
placed responsibility for the future—by the 
United Nations and such others as may as- 
sociate with them for creating the GIO.” 

It was my privilege in 1938 to present a 
plan for linking universal obligations with 
automatic membership before the Interna- 
“ye tana r 


to) & : 


tional Federation of the League of Nations 
Societies meeting that summer at Copen- 
hagen. Obviously, a group of statesmen 
cannot of themselves create such a uni- 
versal system. But if the four nations rep- 
resented at Washington submit their plan 
to the other forty United Nations and 
associates, and these subscribe to it, a start 
can be made with behind it an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the peoples of the earth. 
Provision for the eventual admission of the 
neutrals and even for the admission of 
enemy states after rigorous probation can 
be incorporated in the constitution. 


How Maintain Peace? 


The conference at Dumbarton Oaks con- 
fronts a more immediate issue in the sec- 
ond of our three questions, one to which 
all of suffering humanity demands an 
answer. 

How shall war in the future be pre- 
vented? How shall peace be maintained? 

It can at last be said that the American 
people are convinced that the world com- 
munity must be able to use military force 
to prevent aggression. This sentiment was 
expressed this summer in the resolutions of 
our two great political parties. It is reg- 
istered in statements by some church or- 
ganizations and by such varied bodies as 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

Where shall this force come from? The 
nations must first of all agree to use their 
combined military forces wherever aggres- 
sion is threatened. When the international 
council requests action, the governments 
must be in a position to respond in- 
stantaneously. There will not be time for 
debate in Congress, in Parliament, or the 
other national legislatures of the. world. A 
few hours may make the difference between 
preventing aggression and having to fight a 
war. In the present conflict, certain countries 
lost in thirty-six hours the independence 
they had enjoyed for hundreds of years. 
The nations must agree in advance that 
when the call comes certain of their armed 
forces will be put to use immediately. And 
they must be willing, as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce suggests, that a 
combined general staff direct these forces. 

There are those who believe that after 
the war the burden of policing the world 
will be the job primarily of the four major 
victorious powers—the United States; Great 
Britain, Russia, and China. Undoubtedly 
power will be concentrated as never before 
in the hands of a small number of nations. 
Few nations will be strong enough to de- 
fend themselves for even a brief period 
under the conditions of modern warfare 
brought to a crescendo in this world war. 
For some sixty small states military pre- 
paredness will have little value other than 
to satisfy pride, maintain internal order, 
or police colonies. ane 

Are the nations, therefore, to set up a 
dictatorship of the few great powers? Are 


they to tell the billion people in this world 


who compose the smaller states that their 
security will be guaranteed entirely by the 


four great ones? That is not the democratic 


x 


ies . ”. & 


way. Power shifts. Who can look ahead 
twenty-five years and tell us what nations 
will then be most powerful? ; 

Obviously, in the very difficult transition 
period ahead, the four great powers must 
exercise heavy responsibilities. They must 
have corresponding authority. But their 
authority must be exercised within the 
framework of a democratic world organt- 
zation. 

It is very encouraging to note that in 
many of the conferences held so far, such 
as the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, food and agriculture, 
the International Labor Organization, and 
currency stabilization, all the forty-four 
United Nations and associates were invited. 
The procedure was democratic. There is 
every reason to hope, therefore, that simi- 
larly, in welding security into the new 
world organization, the rights and contri- 
butions of the smaller states will be re- 
spected. Where so much is demanded of 
the great powers, these powers must exer- 
cise wisdom and understanding. The right 
of every nation to participate in the main- 
tenance of international law and order must 
be recognized. If this spells out an inter- 
national police force, the public must be 
ready for it. 

In a civil community there are constant 
reminders of police power to maintain law 
and order. The policeman, the traffic light, 
the courthouse, all come to mind. In its 
proposals, the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace suggests that there 
must be certain instruments of international 
community power to maintain law and or- 
der. Thus it proposes an international air 
force capable of reaching the scene of dan- 
ger in a few hours—one composed entirely 
of volunteers, dressed in the uniform of the 
world organization, and operating under 
the direction of its Council. 

To win the war certain strategic bases 
are being used jointly by the United Na- 
tions today. Others we are fighting to re- 
gain, like the Japanese mandated islands. 
The commission suggests that certain of 
these air bases be placed under the super- 
vision of the General International Organi- 
zation; that they be occupied by the troops 
of the nations which have greatest security 
interests in the area, but occupied and op- 
erated in the name of the world com- 
munity. Its flag should fly there in addition 
to the flags of the individual nations. 


When Do We Start? 


The answer to the third question: When 
should the General International Organiza- 
tion be set up, is definitely now. The 
European phase of the war may come to an 
end with surprising suddenness. Will the 


nations be ready for peace? It is to be hoped 


that a general peace conference can be 
avoided. The peace settlements should be 
planned now, ready to be put in force as 
one enemy power after another surrenders. 
Unquestionably, there are many proble 
and situations that cannot be resolved in 
advance. Millions of people whom the Ger- 
mans: dispersed throughout Europe must be 
repatriated before plebiscites can be held. 
But the strategy of the peace can be de 
termined in advance and afterward, in line 


it, the appropriate conferences and 
cies can apply the broad policies agreed 
a, 
ach a procedure calls for the creation 
ae General International Organization 
we the end of the war. 
nme is running out so rapidly that the 
smen who are meeting at Washington 
it well consider the establishment of a 
:isional United Nations Council ready 
{functioning should Nazi Germany sud- 
yy collapse. But this must not be all. Let 
1 at the same time take steps toward 
ng up before the war ends the large 
nework of world organization. 
me may say that even a Council can- 
ibe created because of uncertainty as to 
jstatus of several of the governments-in- 

But forty-four United Nations and 

‘clates, representing eighty percent of 
world’s population, should not be held 
on that account. Nations that have over- 
-€ stupendous military obstacles can clear 
hurdle in diplomacy. 
"he writer shares the feeling of those 
) believe that had a United Nations 
ancil been set up soon after the Declara- 
_of the United Nations on January 1, 
2, not a few of the difficulties of certain 
ernments-in-exile might have been 
ided. Rather than interfering with the 
nority of the great powers, such a step 
sht have made their exercise of that 
hority easier. 
f statesmanship waits until after the 
- to establish a General International Or- 
ization, there is likelihood that some 
he United Nations will have committed 
mselves in the interval by unilateral acts 
ich would make concerted action more 
cult. There is the further danger that 
twar reaction of a back-to-normalcy sort 
rht blast the peoples’ dreams of an or- 
ization for permanent peace. Now, 
ile many nations are fighting and sacri- 
1g together for common deliverance 
Mn aggression, is the time to forge or- 
izations for the future. 
Jand in hand with machinery for the 
orcement of peace must come machinery 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. The 
eral run of these will naturally be settled 
the ordinary course of diplomacy. But 
sre this fails, the General International 
fanization must provide a variety of 
is for composing them. And finally, the 
7 Council or the World Court must have 
authority to bring about a final settle- 
it in any matter which threatens the 
ce of the world. 


Freedoms and Welfare 


Jong with the establishment of such 
ins of security must come the develop- 
it of means for carrying out the prom- 
of the Atlantic Charter—first of all, 
‘nations shall be relieved of the crush- 
burden of armaments. Should the world 
rge from the present conflict with the 
mon safety at loose ends, the military 
yaredness necessary in each and every 
atry would destroy freedom of enter- 
e, impoverish and regiment labor, and 
er educational standards. There must 
elease from these needless sacrifices. 


Dealing as it does primarily with the 
political framework of the General Inter- 
national Organization, the conference at 
Dumbarton Oaks will doubtless do nothing 
more with respect to agencies for the pro- 
motion of the general welfare than to pro- 
vide for their coordination by the political 
body. In this connection, the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace has 


‘consistently held that an international com- 


munity, to be successfyy must be able to 
perform three functions: It must be able 
first to give security from war; second, to 
provide means for the adjustment of dis- 
putes; and third, it must be able to advance 
human welfare. It is in this third category 
that the United Nations have already made 
greatest progress. A number of conferences 
have been held to give practical effect to 
that phrase of the Atlantic Charter which 
promises “that all the men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want.” 

At once more urgent and more temporary 
in character than other agencies, UNRRA 
is already in operation. An organization for 
food and agriculture is now under way. 
The conference just concluded at Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire (if its recom- 
mendations are adopted) would establish 
an international bank and provide for the 
stabilization of currencies. The existing In- 
ternational Labor Organization, in confer- 
ence last May at Philadelphia, achieved 
unanimous agreement among representa- 
tives of workers, employers, and govern- 
ments on what has come to be known as 
the Philadelphia Charter. This document 
charts a course for economics and social 
justice for the masses of the people of the 
world. 

Further conferences are projected in avi- 
ation, education, and other fields. Each of 
them will propose an operating agency. As 
compared with the League of Nations 
which, so to speak, was created at one 
stroke, a more comprehensive structure is 
being built today, section by section. But 
clearly there must be an over-all political 
organization to hold them together; and 
the conference at Washington, as we have 
seen, is for the purpose of fashioning this 
keystone for the arch. 


Enactment and the U.S.A. — 


The acceptance of any effective over-all 
plan hangs on whether mankind has learn- 
ed the hard lesson which war has taught 
twice over since the turn of the century. In 
two world wars casualties have mounted 


to seventy-five million. Eighteen million 


have been killed. Such are the~€stimates. 
The cost in cultural monuments, in reduc- 
tion of standards of living, in destruction 
of social standards, in depletion of man- 
power for future generations, cannot be 
estimated. 

Between the two wars—except for a brief 
interlude of immediate postwar prosperity 
—the earth saw very little sunlight. Much 
of that time most of the people lived under 
clouds of depression, hunger, discourage- 
ment; of rising fascism, and military pre- 
paredness. Of the two billion one hundred 


million people on our planet, not more 


than fifty million escaped direct or indirect 
involvement in one or the other of the two 
conflicts. All partook of human misery. 

Why? Because of the failure to create a 
political and social community fit to con- 
trol the forces of applied science for man’s 
good rather than for his destruction. Na- 
tions chose to live in international anarchy 
when scientific advance calls for nothing 
less than an organized world. 

The machinery which may be projected 
at the Washington conference is of great 
importance. But above everything must be 
the spiritual will of the people. A compara- 
tively imperfect constitution will succeed 
if the peoples of the world are determined 
that it shall. A perfect constitution for 
world organization must fail if those peo- 
ples will not make the sacrifices necessary 
for its success. 


Opportunity—and Responsibility 


The United States, probably better than 
any other nation, can give the answer 
which will wreck the present hope of the 
world or will transform that hope into 
agencies for permanent peace. True, other 
nations are growing in importance. The 
growth of Soviet Russia exceeds all imagina- 
tion. China may match this growth before 
the century ends. The British, with their 
capacity for adjustment, may convert the 
British Commonwealth into something 
stronger than the Empire ever was. Never- 
theless, as things stand today, the United 
States is the greatest physical and moral 
force on earth. 

But another reason why the world waits 
for the American answer is not so compli- 
mentary. The United States shattered the 
hope of the world in 1919, and at that 
time public opinion here seemed as strong 
for the League of Nations as it does for a 
General International Organization today. 
Ours is the only power of importance 
which at some time or other has not be- 
longed to the League of Nations. 

While the conference at Dumbarton Oaks 
goes forward at our own capital, American 
citizens may be tempted to speculate on 
what the British and Russian attitudes may 
turn out to be. It would be salutary for us 
to remind ourselves that, based upon pre- 
vious records, there is much more reason 
for the British and the Russians to wonder 
what the United States of America will do. 

Meanwhile, American citizens can do 
more than speculate as they anxiously read 
every shred of news about the conference. 
They can indicate to our government and 
its negotiators that they favor maximum 
rather than minimum accomplishment; that 
the people will support their efforts to 
create a strong organization. The moral 
and spiritual forces of this country should 
be mobilized at once in support of bold 
action. Let there be services in the churches; 
resolutions from civic groups; letters from 
men and women everywhere. Let us all 
make it known to both parties that there 
must not be any repetition of the ae 
rejection a quarter century ago of the 
League of Nations Covenant. This time 
Congress must respect the wishes of the 


people. 
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Big Magic for the Big Muddy 


Missouri Valley, the nation’s second greatest, becomes alive to its 


opportunity and—in a ferment of conflicting ideas—seeks a plan. 


“Tranx Gop I pon’T HAVE TO DO ANY- 
thing about the Missouri River,” a top- 
ranking government engineer once said. 
For the Missouri is a lawless rogue of a 
river—never flooding without changing the 
course of its channel somewhere—and flood- 
ing nearly every spring. Those floods spill 
and waste precious water that Montana and 
Wyoming, Colorado and the Dakotas 
sorely need. In Nebraska and Kansas, 
Iowa and Missouri, the river’s erratic course 
and that of its tributaries carry away and 
waste a huge tonnage of choice topsoil— 
dumping it into the Mississippi. 

Thus the river is the Missouri Val- 
ley’s sorrow, as the Hwang Ho is China’s. 
That is called the “Yellow” for the same 
reason that the soubriquet of the Missouri 
is “Big Muddy.” They are two of the most 
destructive rivers in the world, spendthrift 
of earth and water and latent energy. It 
remains to. be seen whether in the years 
ahead, the Chinese or the Americans will 
be the first to turn them from regional 
sorrows into regional assets. Plans are 
afoot in both countries. 


Meet the Missouri Basin 


Everyone knows now that something has 
got to be done about the Missouri. The 
farmers at the top of the valley know that 
the stability of their agriculture—of their 
statehood, even—depends upon it. Great 
urban centers, such as St. Louis, Omaha, 
and the Kansas Cities, know that their pro- 
tection against floods depends upon it. The 
something which has to be done must be 
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RUFUS TERRAL 


—By an editorial writer on the St. Louts 
Post-Dispatch which has taken the lead 
in mustering the newspapers. of nine 
states to open-minded give and take on 
plans for an all-round waterhead devel- 
opment that will serve the future of six 
and a half million people. 

Mr. Terral is a Mississippian, with a 
diploma from the School of Journalism, 
Columbia University. A copy reader on 
the Birmingham (Ala.) Age Herald, he 
became a reporter and editorial writer 
for the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times and 
has covered the work of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority from its inception in 
1933. 

This is the third article in a series 
which began in July: “Healing Waters 
for a Wounded Earth.” 


on a big scale—a united effort. That is the 
new thing that is taking hold. 

For this is a big valley which the Big 
Muddy traverses. It is a valley of a half 
billion acres, composes one sixth of the 
area of the United States, takes in a terri- 
tory the size of Germany, France, and Italy 
combined. 

Three mountain streams, the Gallatin, 
the Jefferson, and the Madison, come to- 
gether at Three Forks (Mont.), northwest 
of Yellowstone National Park, and form 
the Missouri. Eastward the river flows 
into North Dakota, thence rambles south- 
east. Altogether it is 2,460 miles long. 
Its watershed stretches north into Canada, 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


country’s area, home of 6,750,000 people 


\ 


west to the eastern slopes of the Gre; 
Divide and the foothills of the Rock 
Mountains. Taking in ‘segments of nin 
states, it is the second largest river va 
ley in the United States. 

Here ‘is the home of some 6,750,0€ 
people. Most of the population and nea 
ly all the large cities and industrial e 
tablishments are concentrated in the easter 
third of the region. So great is the cor 
trast in density with the western thir 
that the entire state of Wyoming—wit 
roughly a quarter million—has less tha 
one third the population of the city of S 
Louis. So great is the spread in elevatio 
that it ranges from 13,000 feet in the we 
to 400 feet at the southeast. 

This huge basin contains millions « 
sheep and cows, thousands of acres « 
wheat, enormous forests and deposits < 
coal, copper, gas, iron, lead, manganes 
oil, and zinc. Its people range from rancl 
ers on the lonesome plains to swing-shif 
ers in the teeming war industry plants c 
Kansas City and Denver, St. Louis an 
Omaha. 

As for the electric power possibiliti 
of the Missouri River system, they hay 
barely been touched.. In 1934 the tot 
capacity of all existing hydroelectric i1 
stallations was computed at 500,000, kil 
watts by the Mississippi Valley Committe 
(Morris L. Cooke, chairman) of the Pul 
lic Works Administration. The committe 
estimated that the river will support 
power system with a generating capacit 
of 2,500,000 kilowatts. This would brin 
it abreast of the TVA. 


The Floods of ’43—and Colonel Pick 


The urgency of doing something abot 
the Missouri was borne in upon the enti 
valley early in 1943.: In March and agai 
in April, floods inundated 2,000,000. acre 
and caused damage to farms, towns an 
cities that was estimated at $26,000,00: 
Congress was aroused and the Flood Cor 
trol Committee of the House called upo 
U. S. Army Engineers to submit imm 
diately a plan for the control of flooc 
throughout the whole basin. ~ 

The army engineer at that time in charg 
of the Missouri River division, with hea 
quarters at Omaha, is a remarkable © 
sonality. This was Col. Lewis A. Pic] 
whose name later became the familiar de 
ignation of the Missouri River report pr 
pared under his direction. Colonel Pic 
has a flair for stirring up good will by pe 
sonal contact and extending it by soun 
techniques. Into his division office, he | 
troduced the first public relations m 
and to date the only one—ever to o 
in the sacred and somewhat a 


purlieus: of the Army Engineers. 


er 


Downstream—recurring floods inundate millions of acres, waste water, topsoil and latent energy, damage farms, roads and cities 


as William E. Langdon, an able ex- 
urnalist from New England. 

Colonel Pick has considerable rough and 
adiness, and no liking whatever for fol- 
rol. He knew his fellow engineers would 
ok down their noses at any report 
umped up in fewer than a couple of hun- 
ed pages and having a gross weight of 
ss than five pounds. But he knew, also, 
at there was no time to prepare such a 
ynderous document and that, with public 
terest stirred by the floods, a report in 
e hand would be worth two in the bush. 
So he set his office about the business of 


5 


sPTEMBER 1944 


preparing what became a sort of prospectus, 
or statement of intentions. Flood control 
and navigation were to be sketched in broad 
outline. Irrigation, power, erosion control, 
forestation, and the other elements of a 
comprehensive plan were to be represent- 
ed by a series of nobly conceived and 
boldly executed blank spaces. At the same 
time, Colonel Pick busied himself with 
speaking engagements, bringing word of 
what was underway. In three months, 
the work was completed. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. Reclamation Bu- 
reau had become alarmed. For five years 


this bureau had been working on a survey 
of the Missouri Valley; but partly because 
there had been little public urgency about 
it, and partly because the bureau was han- 
dicapped by a shortage of engineers, the 
project had strung out and was not nearly 
completed. When Army Engineers let it 
be known from one end of the valley to 
the other that their planning was on the 
stove and would soon be served up, the 
Reclamation Bureau forthwith announced 
that the same was true of the progress of 
its five-year study. 

The Pick Report was made public in 


Bureau of Reclamation 


a Upstream—lack of water makes the difference between waste land (foreground) and fertile fields reclaimed by irrigation projects 
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August 1943, It called for a system of 

twelve dams on the Missouri River and its 

tributaries, and for levees from Sioux City, 

, Towa, to the mouth, at a total cost of $490,- 

000,000. One of the first obvious facts 

about it (once it was examined, rather than 

merely heard about) was that the report 

was not a comprehensive plan at all, even 

for flood control. What it offered was a 

practical start plus a unified framework into 

which, as the text itself explained, the com- 

ponents of an over-all program were to be 

) fitted in detail as the work of planning 

. and building went on. In other words, 

_* here was a beginning and, while only that, 
: it looked to be a good one. 


Congressional Shoals 


Ps A storm of objection to the plan—or 
oa statement of intentions—broke out, not 
over the flood control bill itself, introduced 
in Congress to implement the Pick Report, 
but over another measure. An obscure 
ent . s . 
___ passage in the rivers and harbors bill was 
__ discovered by Governors Moses of North 
© _ Dakota, Ford of Montana, and Hunt of 
Wyoming. 
This passage related to a proposal by 
the Army Engineers to deepen the navi- 
gation channel in the Missouri downstream 
m Sioux City, Iowa—from its present 
t toa | -d standard depth of 


Cartoons by Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
All One River 


nine. It simply said, innocently and 
obliquely enough, that the engineers 
thought they would be needing a certain 
specified amount of the flow of the Mis- 
souri River annually for navigation pur- 
poses. 

The governors of the irrigation states 


had found to their amazement and con- 


sternation that the amount which the Army 
Engineers specified was virtually all the 
average flow of the Missouri for the past 
ten years. Hence their objections and 


those promptly registered by the Reclama-- 


tion Bureau, and the National Reclamation 
Association. In self-defense or retaliation, 
Senators and Representatives from the irri- 
gation states offered competing pieces of 
legislation which were equally one-sided. 
One of the most. drastic, introduced by 
Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, sought 
to reserve to the Upper Valley states all 


the waters of the Missouri river that orig- 


~inated within their boundaries. 

The Army Engineers protested that the 
disputed clause in the river and harbor bill 
would not constitute a legal reservation of 
water for navigation. The reclamationists, 
frankly, did not believe them. The Army 
Engineers said there was plenty of water 
in the Missouri: for both irrigation and 
‘navigation. The rec 


“ rd 
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mationists did not 
believe that, either, and they wondered 
j bo A ee ae | Se 


ALY 5. ae Wyk ee) Bere aati ae 
were in such a rush to get in their 
ority. The Army Engineers declared 1 
if there ever were a conflict between 
rigation and navigation, they would — 
dream of standing in the way of irrigat 
The reclamationists said that was fine, ¢ 
would the Army Engineers just put it 
writing? Oh, no, the Army Engin 
said; that was not necessary; the reclai 
tionists could trust them implicitly. 
the reclamationists distrusted them m 
than before. 

The issue was joined in the valley 
self, no less than in Congress. Extrem 
on both sides belabored each other w 
heat and without compromise. Among 
proponents of navigation, the Mississi 
Valley Association and the Kansas City § 
shouted “Parasites!” at the reclamationi 
Among the proponents of irrigation, 
Miles City (Mont.) Daily Star yel 
“Robbers!” and “Water filchers!” ri, 
back at the navigationists. The Om 
Evening World-Herald lifted its eyebre 
and tucked in its skirts. “Even old-ti 
fighters for Missouri River developmer 
it commented, “are astonished by the h 
generated by the present battle. This 
more than a sectional battle. This appe 
to be Armageddon.” ‘ 

Into the fracas stepped the brief, beetl 
governor of South Dakota, Merrell | 
Sharpe. The South Dakotan looks | 
the War Labor Board’s Frank P. Grah 
of North Carolina, with a case of dysp 
sia added, and he is not of the hail-fellc 
well-met type. In conversation he avo 
looking at his vis-a-vis, and is apt to g 
his whole attention.to the floor. A hi 
man to meet, as even his friends adn 
Also a tremendous worker, with an, am 
ing singleness of purpose, and an equ: 
amazing ability to persuade and lead, 
even his enemies admit. Bs 

Governor Sharpe is chairman of 
Missouri River States Committee, an 
ganization consisting of the govern 
(and their citizen appointees) of the n 
Missouri Valley states. Last March, wl 
virtually nobody was agreeing on virtuz 
anything, Governor Sharpe called the cc 
mittee together at Omaha. He had b 
plugging for the Pick Plan ever si 
Colonel Pick started his missionary w 
in the valley. s 


Omaha—and Governor Sharpe 


By this time the colorful colonel | 
gone overseas where he was building 
fabulous malaria-ridden, leech-and-orck 
strewn Ledo road to reopen the bur 


line, the Burma Road. The burden 
support of the Pick Plan at Omaha 
upon Governor Sharpe, and the outco 
of the conference was a personal tri ur 
for this irascible, stubborn, hard-won 
Dakotan. He was the.only one of the n 
governors present who really approved 
Pick Plan, but because of his insistence 
a front of unity, the public utter 
every governor contained a few | 
for ito SIE -th 
grinding o 


feeli f o 


tained that because of Sharpe the con- 
"rence acted as one man right down to 
ne adjournment. 

Colonel Pick’s successor, Colonel Miles 
eber, himself an ingratiating personality, 
vas on hand along with Publicity Director 
angdon and a formidable array of en- 
ineers. These technicians went into a day- 
ong huddle with the governors. One of 
te first questions the state executives 
lumped at the engineers was by what 
acts they arrived at their conclusion that 
here was enough water in the Missouri 
or both navigation and irrigation. One 
f the very first answers from the Army 
ngineers was that they did not know. 
"hey were sure there was enough water, but 
hey did not know how much “enough” 
vould have to be, because they did not 
now how much they would require for 
he channel. 

When question after question brought 
nly these dubious answers, it was sober, 
mannerly Gov. John C. Vivian of 
Solorado who rose and banged his fist 
m the conference table. “By God!” he 
ried, “if you don’t know, maybe we can 
ind out.” And that was the declaration 
pon which the conference acted. 

Forthwith a committee composed of en- 
ineers from the nine states was set up. 
To begin with, it was to find out how 
nuch water there is in the Missouri River; 
hen it was to determine whether this is 
nough for irrigation and navigation; and, 
f possible, to synthesize the plans of the 
{rmy Engineers and the Reclamation Bu- 
eau. Three months later the nine-state 
mgineers’ committee came out with a re- 
ort which studiously said nothing much, 
ut said it with a harmony that was en- 
ouraging. 


[The Dispute Wells Up in Washington 


Hearings on one phase or another of 
Aissouri River development were held by 
he Commerce Committee in the Senate 
nd by the Flood Control and the Rivers 
nd Harbors Committees in the House. In 
May, the Reclamation Bureau finally issued 
ts long awaited report (90 dams, cost 
1,250,000,000). Senators and Representa- 


ives of the irrigation states fought water- _ 


rabbing with water-grabbing, and Gov- 
rnor Sharpe sought to push the Pick Plan 
hrough Congress before anyone could say 
00 much against it. Through it all, it 
gan ‘to look as if the people of the Mis- 
ouri Valley were being thwarted by the 
ery form and habits of government, legis- 
ative and administrative, that existed to 
erve them. 

The nub of the matter was put by Gov- 
rnors Moses of North Dakota, Ford of 
fontana, and Hunt of Wyoming. They 
leclared to a congressional committee: “It 
yas inevitable that these two agencies of 
he federal government [the Army Engi- 
eers and the Reclamation Bureau] would 
ome into conflict over the use of the 
vaters of the Upper Missouri River. Here 
two separate federal agencies working 
er entirely different basic laws, respon- 
- to separate committees of Congress, 


n serving conflicting purposes.” 


le suggestion has been made,” ob-— 
ices 
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For Lack of One Big Mop 


served the Minneapolis Tribune, “that the 
reports of the Reclamation Bureau afd the 
Army Engineers be synthesized—to bring 
about a workable, equitable plan for the 
whole basin. The Senate subcommittee 
testimony indicated that the difficulties in 
such integration might be virtually insur- 
mountable.” 

So much was this the case on Capitol 
Hill that proponents of a unified approach 
could not even obtain the consent of the 
House committees concerned to sit together 


and consider the problem. No—the Flood ~ 


Control Committee must consider flood 


‘control, and the Rivers and Harbors Com- 


mittee, navigation—and never the twain 
should meet. In the Senate, the Commerce 
Committee would function; and as for ir- 
rigation, there was quite another commit- 
tee for that. As David E. Lilienthal, 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, wrote in his book “TVA—Democ- 
racy on the March,” one of the most both- 
ersome things about Nature is that it can- 
not be made to conform to the organization 
chart of the federal government. 


Enter the Editors 


This was how things stood in mid-May, 
when the St. Louis Post-Dispatch ad- 
dressed a letter To the Editors of the Mis- 
souri Valley. This was accompanied by a 
list of representative editors of the valley, 


a map of “The Empire of the Missouri,” 
(page 376) and a Fitzpatrick cartoon show- 
ing irrigation, navigation, and flood control, 
as “All One River” (page 378). In its full 
page editorial, the Post-Dispatch proposed | 
an independent federal development corpo- 
ration modeled on the successful Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

“Where,” asked the newspaper, “is the 
plan that will solve the one big problem 
of the one big river? 

“The Missouri Valley must find that 
plan. The place to begin with is with 
the newspaper editors up and down the 
2,460 miles of the valley itself. In this 
editorial, we address them. 

“We address the editor of the Miles 
City Star of Montana, the editor of the- 
Bismark Tribune of North Dakota, the ed- 
itor of the Pierre Capital Journal of South 
Dakota, the editors of the Sioux City Jour- 
nal, the Omaha World-Herald, the Em- 
poria Gazette, the St. Joseph News-Press. 
We address the editors of the Kansas City 


Star, the Jefferson City Post-Tribune, and — 


all the other 'editors up and down the val- 
ley. ; 


t 


“We address them because finding the — 
plan is a job for all of us, working 207s 
gether; because time is precious if we are 


to master the river instead of permitting | 
it longer to enslave us. The floods of 
ov te XY 
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Lines Drawn in the Valley Debate 


Wrote the editor of the Montana Standard 
of Butte, E. G. Leipheimer: “Those at the 
mouth of the river are for the first time 
making common cause with us at the head 
of the river. . . . Because there is today 
for the first time a desire to examine and 
consider the needs of all who live in the 
river’s basin, I am confident the solution 
will be found. The Post-Dispatch speaks 
in the name of all humanity in this vast 
basin, 

“. .. We fear the government bureaus. We 
have had much to do with them. They 
have all been here to investigate our water 
resources, but always with a view to taking 
our water away for the use of people far 
below. 

“Through interstate compact, we can 
reach a common cause with common pur- 
pose. It may take time. But it will be 
better in the long run than the arbitrary 
regulations of a bureaucracy. The Post- 
Dispatch speaks eloquently of the TVA. 
We up here would fear its powers to con- 
trol our destiny. Let our progress be true 
to American tradition—by voluntary ac- 
tion. We shun any other course.” 


Said the Casper 
Herald: “The Post-Dispatch presents the 
river as one big problem which must be 
solved by a plan big enough to serve all 
the constructive purposes to which water 
can be put in addition to providing safe- 
guards against disastrous floods. There is 
much to be said in support of the idea.” 


_ Mitchell (S. D.) Daily Republic; “It 
has long been the contention of this news- 
paper that realization of a comprehensive 
and adequate Missouri River development 
program depends in a large measure upon 
unified action by the nine Missouri Valley 
states. Therefore, it is with special pleas- 
ure that we reprint an editorial appeal 
for united action from the St, Louis Post- 
Dispatch, which confesses a past error of 
preoccupation with the interests of its own 
section to the exclusion of other sections 
of the valley. It has not been alone in 
that error. It is to be hoped that other 
interested groups and individuals will fol- 


(Wyo.) Tribune-, 


low the example . .. in a give-and-take 
program which will insure the maximum 
benefits to all concerned.” 


The Minneapolis Tribune: “So far, the 
Missouri basin has been looked upon al- 
most solely from the bias of irrigation, or 
flood control, or navigation. In view of 
this, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and a 
number of organizations and individuals 
have been advocating a TVA for the Mis- 
souri basin... The TVA plan could not 
be applied in its entirety to the Missouri. 
But the principles by which it works with 
local communities, its regional character- 
istics and its lack of politics might well be 
considered for the Missouri Basin, Apply- 
ing the framework of TVA should be 
given consideration before Congress com- 
mits itself to any further piecemeal pro- 
jects.” 


Des Moines Register: “Because we re- 
gard it as a first-rate presentation of the 
fundamentals of the Missouri River prob- 
lem, we reprint the whole of the Post- 
Dispatch editorial. The Register is not 
ready. to plump for any detailed formula. 
But, particularly with the experience of 
the recent flood conditions in front of us, 
the Register does not for a moment hesi- 
tate to say that it is greatly impressed by 
the Post-Dispatch’s approach.” 


Mexico (Mo.) Evening Ledger: “We 
agree . .. that something should be done. 
We would favor a plan formulated by 
competent representatives of the nine 
states involved, insuring a fair program.” 


Lincoln (Neb.) Star: “There has been 
only one river valley in America where 
methodically, deliberately, _ intelligently 
and soundly, the will of the American 
people set out to complete scientific de- 
velopment. It is the valley of the Ten- 
nessee. People of the Missouri Valley 
should profit by the experiences gained 
in the development of the Tennessee. Back 
of the Pick Plan now before Congress is 
the model of the Tennessee Valley. It 
can do the same for the Missouri Valley.” 


Kansas City Star: “These various bu- 
reaucrats (the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Department of the Interior, the President 
of the United States), it now seems clear, 
are planning to set up in this valley a 
Missouri Valley Authority, similar to the 
TVA, which will be completely under the 
thumb of the bureaucrats ... What is the 
need of 4,000,000 extra acres of irrigated 
land? A critical condition could be created 
by the addition of crop surpluses pro- 
duced on 4,000,000 acres of land which 
could be made productive only at the 
expense of the nation at large. What is 
being proposed by the upriver interests is 
a form of parasitism. They desire to levy 
upon the free water, impounded for other 
purposes, to develop these potentially dis- 
astrous competitive areas, The upriver 
interests are entirely local and provincial. 
They have displayed no willingness to co- 
operate with the rest of the river... 
What the Missouri needs is a single au- 
thority, and that authority should be the 
engineers of the United States Army.” 


Omaha Evening World-Herald: “The 
Bureau of Reclamation lives on irrigation 
projects, To stay in business, it must find 
a steady stream of new ones. Naturally 
some of its employes take the long view 
and seek to hoard water, even though 
they may see no immediate need for it. 
Then there is the grandiose scheme to 
create a ‘Missouri Valley Authority,’ after 
the TVA pattern. Such a colossus would 
be operated completely by the ee 


racy.” 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “One thing 
is certain. The Missouri Valley does not 
want a TVA. The example of what has 
happened to the Tennessee Valley .. . is 
sufficient evidence to convince the people 
of the Missouri Valley of the danger of 
this type of bureaucratic control.” 


As the Louisville (Ky.) Times said: “If 
it can get 580,000 square miles of editors 
to agree on something, the Post-Dispatch 
will have fame which no individual ever 
dreamed of, or could, serenely, live with.” 
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spring are the final and convincing proof 
that we have got to accept the river’s 
challenge now. : 

“We address them because the plan that 
will rule the river is one that must be 
chosen and formulated through public edu- 
cation, understanding, and popular .ac- 
ceptance. Through such a plan, all dwell- 
ers in the valley can be made neighbors, 
pulling together in their ,common task. 
This is the creative function of journal- 


ism. This is what editors are for.” 


The Post-Dispatch had early supported 
the Pick Plan as a good start toward a 
comprehensive plan. Later it had repu- 
diated the indirect attempt, in accompany- 


ing legislation, to discriminate against ir- 
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rigation by putting priority on the lion’s 
share of Missouri River water for naviga- 
tion. The paper now urged that irri- 
gation and navigation receive equal treat- 
ment, that neither receive legislative quo- 


. tas of water, that an impartial administra- 
tive agency be set up to determine, on the~. 


basis of good engineering, how the water 
should be used in specific situations as they 
arose. In order to start from a position 
of fairness to everyone, it proposed that 
irrigation be included in the uses of the 
water impounded by Fort Peck Dam on the 
Missouri River in Montana—a_ project 
hitherto limited by Act of Congress to nay- 
-igation, flood control, and power produc- 
_ tion. rag 

~ 


The editors of the Upper Missouri Val 
ley responded eagerly to the invitatio 
to friendly discussion with the Lower Val 
ley. (See above.) As for a TVA on th 
Missouri—that was another thing. 

Between much of the opinion of the Uj 
per and Lower Valleys there is this marke 
difference: The Upper Valley has com 
to realize it must have the support of th 
Lower Valley for its legislation. Ther 
are many in the Lower Valley who ar 
blind to this community of destiny. An 
there are others who propose “compromise 
—by having everything their own w 
The Mississippi Valley Association, 
Kansas City Star, the Omaha W. 
Herald, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
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Four Alternatives 


Through what device can all the states 
: the Missouri Valley work together? 
our possible methods have been suggested: 


1. Joint operation by the Army Engineers 
ad the Reclamation Bureau, with the De- 
artment of Agriculture and the Federal 
ower Commission consulted in their 
elds. 

2. Interstate compact. 

3. An independent federal corporation, 
imilar in principle to TVA. 

4. A commission, roughly patterned on 
ne Mississippi River Commission. 


The joint-operation idea is represented 
a the current Congress by a bill intro- 
luced by Senator J. H. Overton of Louis- 
ana. This would partition the Missouri 
liver, giving the mainstream over to the 
\rmy Engineers and the tributaries to the 
Xeclamation Bureau. The utter inability 
f the two agencies to get together on 
heir plans has not created too much en- 
husiasm as to their ability to get together 
yermanently on joint operation. 

An interstate compact is favored in the 
Jpper Valley states. Some of them even 
lave state sovereignty over water written 
mto their constitutions as ratified by Con- 
ress. “I believe,’ says Gov. Samuel. C. 
‘ord of Montana, “in states’ rights. We 
houldn’t expect the United States govern- 
nent to provide dams for reclamation and 
lood control. We in Montana want to pay 
or all the water we get for reclamation. 
When we surrender this to the federal 
yovernment we are surrendering inalien- 
ible rights to the water in those streams.” 

Says Goy. Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 
owa: “Regulations and operation should 
ye in the hands of the states. Sentiment 
s against an MVA. Full federal control 
$ too apt to emphasize one phase of the 
rogram over another.” 

Says Gov. Merrell Q. Sharpe of South 
Dakota: “When the governors of the Mis- 
ouri Valley states took this to their peo- 
le, they found that inevitably there was 
entiment against a TVA or an MVA, on 


he theory that we didn’t want to relinquish - 


tates’ rights to some superstate set up by 
ederal action.” 

Says Gov. John C. Vivian of Colorado: 
‘If any system of development similar to 
[VA is ever constructed on the Missouri 
River, it should be by private enterprise. 
[here is entirely too much government in 
yusiness. Private business is entitled to 
iny of the benefits to be derived from 
ower generated on our rivers. So far as 
Solorado is concerned, it would strongly 
avor private enterprise in the development 
ff electric power on the Missouri River 
against unwarranted and unfair en- 
achments of the federal government in 
is connection.” 
Nonetheless, there is sentiment for a 


1e Missouri Valley blossom as the Ten- 
ssee Valley has been made to blossom, 


this is the most vigorously growing 
he rive 


* 
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deral developmental corporation to make 


‘basin. Alone among 


rile ~sOvernors, Gov. Lester ©. Fiunt of 
Wyoming, a state in which state sov- 
ereignty over water is guaranteed by its 
constitution, has said: “Wyoming is not 
opposed to comprehensive, over-all devel- 
opment of the Missouri River, similar to 
that achieved through TVA, provided Wy- 
oming’s rights to prior use of all the water 
originating in Wyoming are guaranteed.” 

The National Farmers’ Union, with the 
bulk of its membership in the Missouri 
basin, has come out unconditionally for a 
Missouri Valley Aushierity. And the peo- 
ple of the Missouri Walley cannot fail to 
hear confident voices from elsewhere such 
as that of the Washington Post: 

“In establishing the TVA, Congress di- 
rected that the resources of that valley were 
to be developed not separately, as in the 
past, but in a unified way. A demand 
for this sort of development has arisen 
in the valley of the Missouri River. TVA 
has furnished a pilot operation which 
should be a goal to the government in 
remedying the problem which has arisen 
upon the Missouri which, evidently, cannot 
be solved piecemeal.” 

TVA, in its proved success, provides the 
most promising principle for Missouri 


Valley development. Two factors hinder its 
application to this river basin: First, many 
of the people, particularly in the Upper 
Valley, lack exact knowledge of what TVA 


‘One Valley—One Authority | | ) 


is and how it works. Ihey labor under the 
delusion which enemies of TVA have 
spread so diligently: that TVA is solely 
a power agency. Second, a strong senti- 
ment in the Upper Valley toward any 
federal developmental agency is one of dis- 
trust. 


The Long View 


Can the facts about TVA be presented to 
the people of the Missouri Valley so well 
that they will catch the vision of its mean- 
ing in terms of their own lives and the 
future of their region? Can legislation 
creating a Missouri Valley Authority be so 
drawn, and can men of such caliber be 
appointed to direct it that irrigationists will 
trust the law and its administrators to pro- 
tect their interests? 

Before minds can meet, they must be 
open. In the Missouri Valley today we see 
that process unfolding in a search for a 
device that will work, and one that can 
gain public acceptance. 

Above the clamor of the breast-beaters 
and the professional special pleaders there 
are beginning to be heard the voices of 
those who see the whole as a whole. There 
is beginning to be seen the vision of those 
who understand that in building the future 
it is important to “make no little mira- 
cles.” There must be nothing less than 
big magic for the Big Muddy. 
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? ; USDA photograph by Knell 
Lining up for lunch in an Atlantic Coast shipyard which has found that good food on the job boosts both morale and production 


Food for Workers 


How industry serves good meals at fair prices to millions of men and women in 


war plants and shipyards; what this means in terms of health, morale, output. 


WHEN LUNCH TIME COMES AROUND FOR THE 
men and women working on the day shift, 
the swing shift, or the graveyard shift, they 
no longer have to run for the nearest 
“Greasy Spoon” or sit in the rain to wolf 
a couple of sandwiches. They can get a 
meal right at the plant. That is, they can 
if they are among the 6,500,000 American 
workers employed where food on the job 
is now available. 

There still are plants where food is not 
in easy reach—and plants where the food 
provided is not adequate. But the expan- 
sion of industrial feeding has been one of 
the lusty wartime industrial developments. 
It gives promise of coming of age in the 
postwar period and of exerting a real in- 
fluence on the lives of millions of workers 
and their families. Tts wartime progress has 
made industrial feeding an accepted prac- 
tice. gi 

Planes, tanks, ships, ammunition, and 
other materials of victory for our forces 
around the world have been turned out in 
the man-hours saved by providing food 
on the job. It has made it possible to step 

up production, and at the same time to 
_ maintain the health and efficiency of work- 
ers in overcrowded communities. 


The Pre-War Picture 
Pon eae, | 
Here and there, even before the war, 
_ there were 
e ’ aay 7 ‘ . ; 


ee) : 
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some plants with food service. — 


ERNESTINE PERRY 


—By a journalist and social worker who 
launched the country’s first industrial 
feeding demonstration in her native 
New England. Called to Washington by 
the War Food Administration, she has 
been active in securing the cooperation 
of management, labor, and federal 
agencies in its nationwide industrial feed- 
ing program. 


For the most part, these factories served 
only their white collar workers; some let 
production workers—use a vacant room 
while they ate their home-packed lunches. 

Typical of conditions the country over in 
1941, however, was the scene at America’s 
oldest arsenal in Springfield, Mass. Shifts 
of arsenal workers were already toiling 
around the clock to turn out Garand rifles 
in the plant where Garand himself was 
directing revolutionary developments in 
our firearms. Row upon row of weary men 
sat’on curbstones in the day and night 
lunch periods, the dust blowing over them 
or the rain drenching them as they ate 
sandwiches brought from home. New 
buildings were going up, but not a corner 
anywhere was made available for workers’ 
use at lunch time. Only a few “greasy 
spoon” restaurants were nearby. There a 


few day shift workers who ran fast 


enough could crowd in and grab a “hot 
~ ‘s 
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dog” and a glass of beer or cup of coffee. 
Even these eating places were in Stygian 
darkness ‘when ‘the night shift workers 
emerged for their lunch period. 

As the influx. of. workers poured into 
war industry areas, many had to live where 
there were no cooking facilities. Men and 
women worked in factories that grew like 
mushrooms, miles from the nearest restau- 
rants; or in factories so filled with workers 
that only a small fraction could crowd 
into nearby hot dog stands or cafeterias. 

Fortunately a few farsighted leaders in 
industry and in community organizations 
were aware of the importance of adequate 
food on the job in order to meet the 
strain of longer work hours and increased 
production—and they did something about 
it. (See “A Prescription for Production” 
by Victor Heiser, M.D., Survey Graphic, 
March 1942, page 108.) 


von New Needs—New Ways 


The importance of the right food to 
maintain health, and the fact that most 
Americans were not,eating the right foods 
were shown by studies made by the U. S. 
Department of » Agricultute and other 
agencies. As the result of the National 
Research Council’s survey of industrial con- 
ditions, and the activity of business and 
community leaders, the government estab- 
lished an industrial feeding progran 


9UTMINCT OL ivi. im three years the 
re has changed. The way in which 
for the man and woman on the job 
eeen made available is another example 
ow American ingenuity rises to meet 
ging needs. 
ae scale of the food service operations 
ss from cafeterias seating a thousand 
caggered lunch shifts night and day, 
ihe modern version of the old-time 
‘k wagon that brings food from a cen- 
<itchen to workers in small plants and 
cevedores on the docks. New equip- 
» new methods of transporting food 
‘of shortening queues have been de- 
ned. 
rere are lunch stands on skids that 
w the changing locations of men and 
nen at work in yards sprawling over 
; of ground. There are canteens lifted 
upways by huge cranes. Rolling food 
like toy trains, travel through huge 
aft plants. Simple canteens in the 
| pen” at the mine pit-head have been 
nized by miners themselves to provide 
hes when they come up from _ the 
kings. Hot meals are served at the rate 
00 a minute in a fast feeding service 
ntly installed in a West Coast ship- 
The food, prepared in a central kit- 
1, is carried to each location in insulated 
ainers. Individual plates are dished up 
placed in heated and humidified cab- 
;, and the worker serves himself, de- 
ting the price of the meal in a “pay 
fou go” turnstile. A short in-and-out 
cuts the “queueing” to five minutes. 


Large Scale Operations 


fty percent of all manufacturing plants 
have some type of food service. These 
he plants that employ 80 percent of all 
cers in manufacturing industry, accord- 
to figures recently released by the War 
1 Administration after a national sur- 
made by its Office of Distribution,)’ 

91 percent of the plants employing 
) or more workers, some type of food 
ice is available, and eight out of ten 
ts employing 1,000 to 2,499 workers 
ide food service facilities. 
here is also increased use of the op- 
unity to get food on the job. Half of 
plants with facilities report that they 
> from 60 to 100 percent of their 
sers, Experience shows, according to 
WFA, that where fewer than 60 per- 
of the workers fail to take advantage 
90d service, the facilities, not the work- 
are at fault. The reasons include in- 
juate or inconvenient arrangements, 
icient operation, high prices, unsatis- 
ry food. 
hat the provision of food on the job is 
for wartime only is seen in the find- 
of the national survey. About one out 
our of the larger plants are planning 

or expanded installations this year 
the majority report that these will 
de cafeterias, the most permanent type 
90d service facility. It is estimated that 
> new provisions will serve an addi- 
1,500,000 factory workers. 
irge and small plants from coast to 
have found that food-on-the-job pays 
n less absenteeism and turnover, few- 
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er acciaents, better Nnhealth and moraic, and 
increased output. 


The Pay-off 


The superintendent of a plant in Burl- 
ington, lowa, where a modern cafeteria 
has been installed, says: “Workers’ attitudes 
have shown a marked change. They are 
more alert and the output per worker has 
increased. Absenteeism has dropped to the 
lowest point in years. I am told that the 
health of the employes is much better. 
Very few have taken tigae off this winter 
for sickness or colds.” 

Workers returning questionnaires placed 
on trays in this plant cafeteria did not offer 
a single “gripe.” They did make comments 
like these: “Would sure hate to carry lunch 
box again.” “Think amount, variety, and 
quality of food is O.K.” “The cafeteria is 
one of the fine inducements the company 
has to offer and I think that it is surely 
fulfilling its purpose.” 

From an iron works in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, came the following statement from 
management: “Because of production dif- 
ficulties caused by high labor turnover and 
absenteeism, the plant built and equipped 
a modern cafeteria at a cost of about $30,- 
000. Approximately 95 percent of the plant 
employes are using the cafeteria. . . . Labor 
turnover the month before opening of the 
cafeteria was 12.5 percent and in five 
months it was down to 5.9 percent. Ab- 
senteeism has dropped in the same period 
from 9 percent to 4.1 percent.” 

A steel company in Oklahoma City re- 
ports that the number of accidents in its 
plant was reduced 50 percent after work- 
ers began eating balanced meals in the 
new lunchroom. 

A southern mill president says produc- 
tion went up 10 percent the first two weeks 
after the government’s recommended in- 
dustrial feeding program was established. 


The development in the new held of 
industrial feeding has been achieved 
through the cooperation of management, 
labor, business, community groups and gov- 
ernment. It has not been, as in Britain and 
Russia, a compulsory program. The purpose 
of the government program here is to en- 
courage the development of adequate on- 
the-job food service and to help workers 
and their families make the best use of 
available food. 


Government Plays a Part 


No hard and fast rules have been set up 
in Washington. It has been recognized 
from the beginning that each plant has 
different problems and only on-the-ground 
study can determine the most practical 
way to meet the food needs of the workers. 

A small staff of specialists is available in 
each of the five regional offices of the 
War Food Administration—New York, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. These experts are being called upon 
constantly by management to give advice 
on types of food service and on operation, 
equipment, food purchasing and prepara- 
tion, menu planning, and nutrition educa. 
tion. They also certify to the War Produc- 
tion Board the need for material and 
equipment. for new installations and ex- 
pansions. 

What the specialists recommend is gov- 
erned by the number of employees, the 
number of meals at peak load, the length of 
the lunch period, the plant area and dis- 
tribution of workers, and costs. The types 
of food services suggested may include 
one or more of the following: cafeteria, 
lunch counter, lunch stand, canteen and 
shelters, mobile units. Layout plans have 
been prepared for various sizes and com- 
binations of services. 

Food services are variously operated— 


“by the plant management, by industrial 


USDA photograph by Knell 


' Miners at the end of their shift get sandwiches. and milk from the pit-head canteen 
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War Food Administration, Office of Distribution, U. S. Department of Agricultu: 


Posters in plant lunchrooms help spread the nutrition gospel of the National Research Council’s “Basic 7” food groups 


feeding contractors, or by employe coop- 
eratives. The government specialists recom- 
‘mend that responsibility for seeing that the 
food is adequate, well served and reason- 
ably priced rests with management, and 
that the plant employ a dietitian wherever 
that is practical. In many plants, a food 
committee of the workers meets with rep- 
resentatives of management, the dietitian, 
the food service manager, the company 
doctor and nurse, to discuss the service. By- 
products of this collaboration often are 
improved labor-management relations and 
also the spread of nutrition education. 

The “Basic 7” food groups of the Na- 
tional Research Council’s recommended 
daily requirements underly the program’s 
menu suggestions. Since surveys show 
many workers coming on the job without 
an adequate breakfast, factory food service 
often provides breakfast as well as a mid- 
shift lunch. The between-meal snack rec- 
ommended by the experts includes citrus 
fruit, tomato juice, or milk. 

A “lunch special” often called a “victory 
lunch,” is one device for insuring an ade- 
quate, well-balanced meal. Where the 
lunch special has had some sales promotion 
as a bargain in food value, money and 
time, it has become very popular. In some 
plants, at the suggestion of the workers’ 
food committee, it has replaced @ Ja carte 
lines. Incidéfitally, it has meant’ better 
health habits through daily repetition of 
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what experts call “a good food pattern.” 
_ To help popularize the lunch special at 
the Thompson Aircraft Products Company 
in Euclid Ohio, Mrs. Earl Hoover, the nu- 
tritionist, started a menu suggestion con- 
test among the employes. Brisk food and 
nutrition messages and the daily lunch 
special menu appeared as “Tapco Table 
Talk” cards at each table. Then the cards 
announced the menu contest with requests 
for suggestions. 

The first response was a widespread de- 
mand for “humming birds.” “Tapco Table 
Talks” retorted that a humming bird lacks 
the food value needed by war workers but 
that if that was what they all wanted, 
Joe Paduka, a Tapco humming-bird hunter, 
would go to Shangri-la to bring back sup- 
plies. From that day on, practical plans 
for well-balanced menus came in from an 
increasing number of employes. 

Each day’s menu printed on the card 
was credited to the worker who suggested 
it. A $5 prize was awarded twice a month. 
~-To show how such a program can help 
establish better food habits, Mrs. Hoover 
compares a check-up of workers’ luncheon 


trays in June 1943 with a check made in 


June of this year: 


Basic 7 Food Groups _ June 1943 June 1944 


Ret Percentage. 
Good) (300r-4) samen) hoe eae 
Bari 2). ....< jean eae 50 36 : 
aPoors. (2). . cde dreie 27 12 


4 
A year ago, many Tapco workers wei 


paying eighty to ninety cents a day fc 
their lunches, though often their trays wei 
rated “poor” in food value. The balance 
“lunch special” in that plant today cos 
forty-five cents. 

During the year of the nutrition dri 
at Tapco, absenteeism has been reduce 
and a health record set which is better tha 
that of nearby Cleveland. In a recent po 
of employes, 92 percent voted the foc 
“good”; 80 percent declared the price “a 
right.” 


Learning by Eating 


In a practical way the industrial feedin 
program is showing the worker the in 
portance of choosing the right foods. EF 
learns by eating. Many a man who used 1 
think salads were rabbit food and mil 
for babies only, now gets raw vegetabl 
and milk on his lunch special at the factor 
and enjoys them. He eats vegetables th 
have been cooked a short time in a litt 
water, and finds they taste (and look) 
lot better than..peas. boiled-pale:and-spinac 


cooked to strings. Material for plant mag 


zines, radio programs, posters, and tab 
cards provided bythe government’s indu 
trial feeding. program are so colorful ar 


. arresting that few connect them with an 


thing as forbidding as “nutrition educ 
tion.” Workers’ comments gathered in tl 


course of a survey conducted by the U. 


ad ‘ = 4 olny, . > as . a 


cartment of Agriculture for the Office 
Distribution, showed the “morale value” 
this easy-to-take instruction: 

The company cooperates with the gov- 
ment in putting on programs to keep 
people healthy and strong. It’s a sens- 
» thing to follow their advice. I think 
ve really got something. They’ve done 
vonderful job,” said one worker. 
\nother commented: “At the plant .. ... 
y keep you well informed on proper 
ing. They have good food out there at 
cafeteria, too. They serve plenty of 
its and vegetables. They really do all 
y can to help workers along. They are 
lly a fine concern to work for.” 


Changing Habits 


sixty percent of the workers who ate in 
> plant cafeteria said the food and nutri- 
n program had affected their habits, in 
tt they now ate a well balanced lunch. 
¢ out of every four of these said they 
re also using more vegetables and more 
Ik at home. 

ood service workers as well as produc- 
n workers are affected by in-plant pro- 
ms, through their training in the prep- 
tion of adequate and attractive meals. 
number of plants give this training, as 
ll as nutrition courses for workers and 
yervisors, ON company time. 

[he government's industrial feeding di- 
ion is encouraging college courses to 
n food service managers, dietitians and 
istants for industry. Further, it helps 
ce them in factories for interneships in 
lustrial feeding. Several plants which 
ye tried out the interneship are enthusi- 
ic about its possibilities, provided the 
dents are wisely selected. “They have 
really like people, and know how to get 
ng with all types,” said one plant dieti- 
1 who had taken several on her staff. 


m ~ War Food Administration, Office of Distribution, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
ce workers arrange fresh vegetables for “eye appeal” in a plant cafeteria 


USDA photograph by Knell 


The “vitamin van” in a Pennsylvania steel mill brings around a mid-shift snack 


The War Manpower Commission in 
Newark, N. J., recently started a “training 
within industry” course for food super- 
visors in war plants. The project followed 
a series of monthly meetings which indi- 
cated the interest of food service managers 
in getting together to discuss their prob- 
lems and plans, and in visiting the food 
services in other plants. The broad, co- 
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operation of government, management, 
labor, and community leaders has helped 
establish industrial feeding as an accepted 
part of our industrial life. But as Dr. 
Robert S. Goodhart, chief of the Office 
of Distribution of the War Food Admini- 
stration, points out: 

“While there has been considerable 
progress made through the expansion and 
installation of food service facilities, there 
are still some five and a half million work- 
ers employed where food service on the job 
would be practical, and there is a lot of 
work to be done before all food services are 
providing adequate food and reaching the 
workers with effective nutrition education 
that will have a long range effect in estab- 
lishing food habits for better health.” 

In furthering the program, the govern- 
ment works through an Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Food for Workers, which is 
under the direction of the War Food Ad- 
ministration. The committee includes rep- 
resentatives of the War Production Board, 
Office of Price Administration, War Man- 
power Commission, Federal Works Agency, 
National Public Housing Authority, War 
and Navy Departments, and the Maritime 
Commission. Each agency has specific re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the ex- 


- pansion .and*» development of ‘industrial 


feeding. ae 
Such organizations as the National As- 


sociation of Manufacturers and the Cham- _ 
ber of Commerce of the United States have — 


cooperated in the program, chiefly by 


spreading facts and urging action on the 


* 


part of their members. . 
There has been a great change in the 
(Continued on page 399) 
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Millions to Rescue 


How a new American agency is saving some of Europe’s refugees; what more must 
be done, now and in postwar years, to help the victims of Nazi persecution. 


AFTER YEARS OF PERSECUTION, FEAR, AND 
homelessness, 982 refugees reached haven 
in this country on August 4. Selected from 
among the 36,000 refugees thronging Al- 
lied camps in Italy, they came here aboard 
an American army transport. 

There were family groups among them, 
single men and women, and “lost” chil- 
dren. They ranged in age from eighty 
years to three weeks. A dozen were am- 
bulance cases. For one baby girl the doors 
of freedom opened too late. She died on 
shipboard of malnutrition and pneumonia, 
and candles burned at the head and foot 
of her coffin as the rescue ship docked. 

Within a few hours of their landing on 
American soil, the refugees were on their 
way to Fort Ontario at Oswego, N. Y., 
where, in the first emergency shelter of its 
kind in the United States, they will live 
until after the war. Then they will be 
returned to their homelands, or sent to 
places of permanent resettlement. 


This Is Luxury 


Meanwhile, they are quartered in thirty 
reconverted army barracks under the super- 
vision of the War Relocation Authority. 
Each of the 261 families has its own apart- 
ment and they are being fed, clothed, and 
housed in what seems to most of them al- 
most unbelievable comfort after their years 
in concentration camps, prisons, or as hunt- 
ed creatures hiding in terror-filled ghettos 
or wandering the long, fear-haunted roads 
of occupied Europe. Many who had not 
seen an egg or tasted meat in four years 
gasped at the sight of homely American 
meat loaf, served to ‘them for their first 
dinner in Fort Ontario. A room furnished 
only with a bed, a few chairs and a table, 
seemed utterly luxurious since it included 
clean sheets, a pillow with a pillow case, 
and a fresh towel. Best of all, as Joseph 
H. Smart, director of the center assured 
them in his speech of welcome: “Your 
privacy will be respected. Whenever there 
is a knock at your door, it will be a friend- 
ly one.” The only restrictions placed on 
the refugees are that they remain within 
the eighty-acre fort area, and that they go 
to meals on timé 

The 982 refugees now given asylum in 
our midst include representatives of nine- 
teen nationalities. While more than 90 
percent of them are of Jewish faith, there 
are among them forty-seven Roman Catho- 
lics, fourteen members of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, and five Protestants. Ruth 
Gruber, a field representative of the De- 
partment of the Interior, who accompanied 
the refugees on the ocean voyage, said 
they were “a cross section of every type 
of refugee now pouring into Italy.” 

Of the millions of Hitler’s victims, sev- 
eral hundred thousand, like the 982 newly 
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arrived here, have made their perilous way 
to temporary or permanent haven. Each is 
in himself a story of brutal persecution, of 
courage and endurance. 


The Human Hunted 


David, for example, was eight years old 
when the Germans came to his home. The 
boy was playing under the trees, fortu- 
nately out of sight of the brusque men in 
uniform who were bent on murder. They 
shot his father and mother dead. His sis- 
ter tried to run from them, and they tram- 
pled her to death by the roadside. Thus 
the Nazis killed three more Jews in Poland. 

The little boy, alone in the world, crept 
into the basement of the house and hid 
in a rain barrel through the long night. 
In the morning the Germans had gone on, 
and David set out alone, down the road 
away from his home. He-had joined the 
ranks of the sad millions, the refugees. 

He traveled for almost five years before 
he reached a haven of safety. His road 
took him in time over the mountains to 
Slovakia, where he fell in with kind men 
and women engaged in a desperate adven- 
ture in humanity. They were members of 
the underground devoted to saving lives 
from the destroying Nazis. They passed 
him on to Hungary, then to Rumania. 

David’s is the saga of the human hunt- 
ed. The Rumanian government flung out 
a great net to catch Jews, and David was 
among those they fished in. With 200,- 
000 others, men, women, children, gaffers, 
blind, cripples, some once rich, now all 
poor, the Rumanians sent him to the lone- 
ly area between the Bug and Dneister 
Rivers. There in hunger and filth, half 
of the victims died. 

But David managed to survive, and to- 
day he is a free child in Palestine. For 
his liberty, like the 982 at Fort Ontario, 
he can thank President Roosevelt who, in 
January 1944, set up the War Refugee 
Board in Washington. The board, con- 
sisting of Secretary of State Hull, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, and 
Secretary of War Stimson, was directed “to 
take all measures within its power to res- 
cue the victims of enemy oppression who 
are in imminent danger of death and other- 
wise to afford all possible relief and as- 


—By the director of the Washington 
bureau of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. Born in the Middlewest, educated 
at Phillips Exeter and Yale, Mr. Bolles 
was a newspaperman in Washington 
and New York City in the dramatic 
1933-1943 decade. He is a frequent 
contributor to magazines and was co- 
author, with Duncan Aikman, of “Amer- 
ica’s Chance for Peace” (1939). 
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sistance consistent with the successful pros 
ecution of the war.” 

At the board’s insistence, the Rumaniai 
government released 40,000 Jews from th 
Transdniestria net. The Jewish Agency 1 
Palestine, with the help of the board, ar 
ranged for a ship to carry David and som 
of his fellow refugees from Constanza, o1 
the Black Sea, to Turkey. From Turkey h 
was moved on to Palestine. There, fa 
from Europe’s terror, he soon will celebrat 


his thirteenth birthday. : 
What the WRB Tackled 


The refugees of Europe include person 
of many races and religions. Catholics 
Protestants, even Moslems, are amon; 
those seeking escape from Nazi tyranny 
Some have fled not because they them 
selves were victims of Hitler’s brutality 
but because they wanted to hasten» th 
downfall of the dictators and so made thei 
hazardous way ‘to Britain or North Afric: 
or Italy in search of recruiting offices wher 
they could enlist in the fight. But the prob 
lem predominantly is Jewish, for the grea 
majority of the refugees who seek escapi 
from Fortress Europe are in flight fron 
persecution inspired by anti-Semitism 
Even in pre-Nazi Europe, Jews often wer 
subjected to discrimination. In region 
controlled by the Nazis, they’ have facec 
systematic liquidation. And of those wh« 
manage to get out of Europe, few have re 
sources with which to begin life anew. 

When the War Refugee Board was creat 
ed, there remained inside Europe million 
of persons whom the Nazis in the fina 
destructive stages of their rule had markec 
for oppression, torture, and_ liquidation 
The board has been able to rescue only : 
fraction of those seeking haven. But i1 
terms of what had been accomplished be 
fore, the agency is a success. 

For the most part the activities of th 
War Refugee Board are secret, because ful 
publicity would jeopardize the delicate di 
plomacy on which the board relies for ac 
complishment. Hence any account of th 
board’s work can only hit the highspots an 
can claim in no way to be an official story 


‘The board is not ready to speak for it 


self. So the lid is on not only the inne 
activities of the board itself but also on th 
activities of those who have helped it mos 


.—the tireless private agencies which, i 


spite of discouragement, have worked cease 
lessly to save the millions; and this coun 
try’s diplomats like. Ambassador Laurenc 
A. Steinhardt in. Turkey. But a little cai 
be told, even now? * i: ; 
The War Refugee Board broadened 
avenue of escape through Turkey, Swede 
Yugoslavia, and Italy. It brought Pressull 


to bear that saved the lives of many insi 


Europe. It got food to some interned it 
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Refugees at the rail of the army transport bringing them from Europe salute the free American shores that otter them haven 


limbo. With the diplomatic aid of 
wiss, the Swedes, the International Red 
, and the Vatican, it made insistent 
nds which even the Germans could 
vholly disregard. 
vat is the source of this success? In 
rst place, the technicians of the board 
vecially qualified men. John W. Pehle, 
oard chairman, is compassionate and 
ig. A deceptively quiet, reflective 
moker, he is one of that relatively 
number of Americans who early de- 
on a career of public service. Ten 
ago he went straight from Yale Law 
| into a federal department, the 
ury. He has been there ever since. 
ting the first years of the war, Mr. 
occupied a key position as director 
oreign Funds Control. That post 
him a knowledge of the fiscal problems 
any countries, and made him a man 
her governments to reckon with. The 
of refugees come under the scrutiny 
Foreign Funds Control Division, and 
ally he gained a practical grasp. of 
hole refugee question. 
_ Pehle brought something new to the 
| American handling of refugee prob- 
a belief that a measure of rescue was 
le and practical. Here was a marked 
ture from the attitude of the con- 
at Evian and Bermuda. Mr. Pehle 
s neither time nor energy searching 
‘asons why he cannot act. 


How the WRB Works 


> board has a staff of about twenty- 
nd they are all picked people. To 
y Mr. Pehle sent Ira Hirschmann, an 
nding department store executive 
New York City. Mr. Hirschmann, 
laboration with the American Am- 
lor, Laurence A. Steinhardt, induced 
irks to do what, diplomatically speak- 
rey did not want to do—assist in the 
of refugees from Rumania and Bul- 
To Sweden he assigned Iver C. Ol- 
Treasury representative in Stockholm. 
aly and the Mediterranean area he 
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War Relocation Authority 
Army barracks at Fort Ontario, N. Y., remodeled to give each family its own apartment 


‘Press “Association, Ine. 
The newcomers are assigned living quarters, given requisitions for bedding and towels 
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assigned Leonard Ackermann, another 
Treasury representative on the spot. Ros- 
well McClelland, long identified with the 
American Friends Service Committee’s 
refugee work in Europe, was assigned to 
Switzerland. In Portugal, Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, formerly affiliated with the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, became the 
board’s representative. 

Mr. Pehle has received official reinforce- 
ment in Washington. The State Depart- 
ment cooperates fully with him, although, 
only two months before the War Refugee 
Board came into being, Assistant Secretary 
of State Breckinridge Long appeared be- 
fore Congress to oppose the establishment 
of such an agency. 

From his desk in the Treasury, Mr. 
Pehle has been engaged in something like 
the struggle between the angels and the 
devils for human souls. As his agency 
has grown more active in saving men, the 
Nazis have grown more active in destroy- 
ing them. In March, Jews were proscribed 
in Nazi-held Greece, and Christians who 
hid them were sentenced to death. In 
June, the puppet Hungarian government 
rounded up hundreds of thousands of Jews 
for deportation and destruction. In July, 
the Allies learned that the Nazis had de- 
ported half the Jews from Rome. 

Like the thousands: who perished in 
Transdniestria, many Jews had been ex- 
terminated before the War Refugee Board 
came on the scene. Rabbi Marcus Ehren- 
' preis, leader of the Mosaic Congregation in 
Stockholm, estimated on June 27 that at 
least half of the Jewish population in Eu- 
rope had died from. natural causes, been 
murdered, or were afflicted with serious 
physical or mental illness. The prewar 
Jewish population of western Europe came 
to between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 persons. 
The Jewish population in the Netherlands 
alone has dwindled from 180,000 to 40,000 
during the war. 

The satellite state of Slovakia had but 
15,000 of its original 90,000 Jews last 
March, when the Vatican interceded for 
them with Premier Tiso, who agreed to 
hold the remainder in internment camps 
and not permit their deportation. Three 
fourths of the Jews of the area which the 
Germans have designated the Bohemia- 
Moravian Protectorate have been sent to 
- Poland, which the Nazis turned into the 
Seventh Circle of the Jewish hell on earth. 
Few Jews are left in Yugoslavia. Thirty 
thousand were believed to be alive in Bul- 
garia last spring, although those who re- 
sided in cities were despoiled of their prop- 
erty. The main avenue of escape for the 
Bulgarian Jews was closed when their gov- 
ernment ceased issuing exit permits. 

-On April 7, little more than two months 
after the War Refugee Board was set up, 


the SS Maritza-arrived in Istanbul carrying ~ 


244 Jewish refugees from Constanza. This 
_ was the commencement of a rescue traffic 
which was interrupted through May and 
June by the sinking of the only authorized 
rescue ship. It was revived in August after 
the Turks permitted five small ships to be 
used in the refugee service. (As this is 
written comes a Reuter’s report that one 


of these has been lost with all but 13 of 
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The trip from Constanza to Istanbul, 195 
miles by man’s measure, is the distance 
between perdition and hope. 

The arrival of the Maritza represented a 
major triumph in persuasion. The Turks, 
who always have disliked foreigners, were 
adamant against admitting anybody to their 
country without proper papers. Step by 
step, however, the Turkish government was 
led to agree to admit these refugees. 


Grim Roads of Rescue 


Europe under the Nazis has been a 
trap with many closely guarded avenues of 
escape. One avenue is over the cold 
Pyrennees from France into Spain. There 
guides sometimes charge as much as $300 
to conduct a harried child to safety. The 
Spaniards have admitted 40,000 refugees 
over this avenue but, like the Turks, they 
urge the refugees not to tarry. The Turks 
pass them on to Palestine, the Spaniards 
principally to North Africa, where about 
10,000 of the rescued have joined the 
French army to fight elsewhere against the 
Nazis from whom they were fleeing. 

During the cruelties of the Inquisition, 
Jews were refugees from Spain. Today 
many of the descendants of those Sephardic 
Jews have returned to Spain seeking haven 
from the Germans. The Spanish govern- 
ment decided to issue passports to Sephardic 
Jews and arrange for their temporary re- 
turn to Spain. The German government 
yielded to the Spanish request and to pres- 
sure from the Vatican, and from the 
Balkans last spring sealed freightcars began 
long, slow journeys. In them, cramped, 


John W. Pehle 
Chairman of the War Refugee Board 


underfed refugees traveled as citizens of 
Spain to the homeland of three centuries 
ago. Spain, however, has insisted that ar- 
rangements be made to move these refugees 
on and most of them now have gone to 
Palestine or North Africa. mS 
~~ Everyone who finds his way across the 
Pyrennees carries, like David, a personal 


story of the will to survive. Inevitably, the 


refugee problem is discussed in terms of 
Statistics, shipping, and haven. But funda- 
mentally it is the human problem of 
harried men, women and children. 

On the outskirts of Paris last winter 
lived Leon and Ruth, an aged Jewish 
couple. In the years since the Germans 
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uncertainty, not knowing whether | 
would be permitted to see its close. 
Christmas, 1943, they made a great 
cision. They would .end this intoler 
strain. Putting some scanty supplies 
their pockets, they set out secretly 
afoot for the south. 

They reached the Pyrennees and cro 
them. Then Spanish officials took tl 
into custody. The American Jewish J 
Distribution Committee secured their f 
dom by guaranteeing their maintena 
Now they are in North Africa, in a cé 
set up by the United States and Bri 
near Casablanca. 

About sixty refugees a day have 
making their way from France 
Switzerland. That small republic, crow 
by the great numbers who fled there, 
been watching hopefully the ‘progress 
Allied armies in Italy, because the depart 
of the Germans from Italy would m 
possible the distribution of some of 
refugees in Switzerland. Canada and 
United States, Paraguay, Peru, Nicaras 
and Eire, among others, have agreed 
take refugee children from Switzerlan< 
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Hungary’s Murder Chamber 


The greatest single problem confront 
the War Refugee Board this spring — 
raised by Hungary. The policy of vici 
persecution followed by the Hungai 
puppet government since it came ; 
power on March 19, 1944, is unparallelec 
anything except the anti-Semitism of 
Nazis themselves. As Mr. Pehle has ste 
it, this is the situation presented to 
board: 

“Altogether 800,000 Jews in Hung 
faced annihilation. Hungary, which © 
been a temporary sanctuary for m 
refugees from Poland and other count 
before the Nazis took it over, had bec« 
a murder chamber overnight. 

“Negotiations were being concluded 
deportation to Poland (and death) of 3 
000 Jews who had been in concentrai 
camps in Hungary since the German 
cupation. And reports reached us that 
forts were afoot in German-occupied I 
to raise the anti-Jewish campaign there 
the same level of intensity as in Hunga 

Between May 15 and June 15 the 
portations from Hungary averaged 12,0( 
day. The victims were taken to Pol 
in sealed freightcars, sixty or seventy t 
car, on a trip of several days. At the s: 
time the Hungarian government establis 
ghettos, most of them close to facte 
subject to bombing by Allied planes. — 

Opposing this cruelty, Mr. Pehle’s o 
set in motion a ramified diplomatic op 
tion. The Foreign Affairs Committee 
the House of Representatives and mem 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com 
tee condemned the .Hungarian cruel 
The United States forwarded a wart 
note to the Hungarian government. S¢ 
tary Hull front Washington and For 
Secretary Eden from London denour 
Hungary’s brutal program. The Vat 
used its power and prestige fully. Swe 
warned that 800 of the Jews in Hur 
were under Swedish protection 
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kholm had promised them entry visas 
the King of Sweden personally inter- 
d with Admiral Nicholas Horthy, the 
sent of Hungary. Even the Spanish gov- 
aent lent support. 

his anxious campaign finally brought 
east a minimum result. It became 
wn on July 29 that Regent Horthy had 
nised the United States and Great 
ain his government would stop sending 
; to Nazi death camps and offered to 
hem leave the country. Deportations to 
notorious Birkenau and Oswiacien 
ps in Poland apparently ceased. 

3 the mighty Allied military successes 
d up, there were further concessions. 
August 4, the press reported that the 
s legation in Budapest was authorized 
facilitate the immigration of several 
sand Jews to Palestine,” and that the 
‘national Red Cross had received Hun- 
’s permission to give “immediate mate- 
relief to refugees at present interned in 
entration camps.” Three days later, the 
garian government dismissed Andor 
s, Minister of the Interior, who had 
in-charge of the Jewish persecution. 
about the same time, Premier Ivan 
ianoff of Bulgaria let it be known that 
arian persecutions would halt, and that 
country would offer asylum to Jews 
. Hungary. 

it such a grave problem of transporta- 
confronts those anxious to save the 
garian Jews that the prospect is slim 
ny large scale migration. Hungary has 
ug. history of anti-Semitism, although 
_made up most of its middle class. 
Bary in 1920 barred Jews from many 
tee In 1941, the Bardossy govern- 


deprived the Jewish religion of all 
rights. In 1942, the Kallay govern- 
propriated Jewish property. . 

more European Jews ‘could be 
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there were more havens open 


shipping controls, passports —and_ today 
such pieces of paper are more necessary 
than legs for moving from place to place. 


Islands of Safety 


Under the sponsorship of the WRB the 
United States last month opened the 
refugee camp at Fort Ontario. By its de- 
cision to establish this emergency refugee 
shelter, the United States government as- 
sured asylum for many more refugees than 
the 982. Some of the other countries which 
are in a position to care for refugees had 
indicated they would follow an American 
example in offering asylum. The British 
subsequently agreed to establish a similar 
camp in Tripoljtania, and Mexico has now 
agreed to establish “free ports” for refugees. 

Canada previously had taken in almost 
500 refugees, and Mexico already has per- 
mitted the establishment of a camp 
(Colonia Santa Rosa) for Polish refugees. 
Various agencies of different governments, 
chiefly the British, maintain more than 


~ fifty refugee camps in Africa and Asia, and 


transient camps have been set up in Italy. 
The United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration runs Camp Lyautey in 
North Africa and six others in the Middle 
East. In July, these camps were accom- 
modating a total of approximately 100,000 
refugees. A list of the camps shows how 
widely they are scattered: r 

Souk-el-Gharb in Syria; Athlit, Haifa, 
and Nuseirat in Palestine; Moses Well, El 
Shatt, El Tolumbat and El Khatatba in 
Egypt; Dhekelia and Ziyi in Kenya; 
Kigoma, Tengeru, Kondoa, Ifunda, Kidu- 
gala and Morgoro in Tanganyika; Dire 
Dawa in Abyssinia; Kitega in Nyanza; 
Ruanda in Urund:; Bunia, Irunu, Djadju, 


_ Mahaji, Ruashi, Shituru, Beni, Lubero, 


Uvira, Usumbura, and Charlesville in Bel- 
gian Congo; Masinki and Koja in Uganda; 
Bwana Mkuba, Lusaka, Fort Jameson, and 
Abecorn in Northern Rhodesia; Rusapi and 
-Marendellas in Southern ae Oudt- 
' F ie 
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women and children marked by years of persecution and hardship, and by the spirit that sustained them 


1 
shoorn in the Union of South Africa; Ki- 
hapur, Gamnagar, Karachi, Panchgani, and 
Bombay in India; five camps in Iran; two 
camps in Mauritius; three camps in Italy. 

As its name suggests, the War Refugee 
Board was established for a short term op- 
eration. Yet when the military phase of 
the war ends, the problem of the refugee 
will be as great and as urgent as it is today. 
Where will the homeless go? Must they 
always be uprooted wanderers? 

“In finding new homes for Europe’s 
refugees, many areas throughout the world 
will have to be explored, but the mere un- 
covering of widespread possibilities will -ac- 
complish little so long as plans for resettle- 
ment rest merely on appeals to hospitality 
and tolerance,” Winifred Hadsel wrote in 


a special study on refugees for the Foreign - 


Policy Association. The report continues: 
“An essential condition of gaining admit- 


tance for refugees in new countries is that ~ 


immigration be divested of the appearance 
of charity by having the settlers bring with 


_them not only technical ability and the will 


to work, but also some economic resources 
for developing their new homéland. 
“Since, however, the impoverishment of 
Europe’s persecuted people will probably 
remain a primary factor in postwar econ- 
omy, funds for their transportation, settle- 
ment, retraining, and adjustment will have 
to be raised from outside sources.’ 
Paraguay is seeking 100,000 immigrants. 
New Zealand is ready to expand its popula- 
tion by new blood from the outside. Nica-, 
ragua, Peru, and Eire have said they would 


take refugee children from Switzerland. 


But that will not solve the problem. Both 


Democrats and Republicans in their 1944 
platforms envision Palestine as a true beats fe 


ish home. Perhaps Palestine offers the most 
hopeful immediate answer to the problem. 


But the final answers will have to be writ-_ 
ten in terms of controls which will. effec- 


tively check and modify the forces making. 
for cruelty and prejudice in all nations. : 


~ 
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Labor in Politics 


Labor plays the game two ways—one wing traditionally non-partisan, the other 
taking a lively part in the campaign. A dispassionate look at a 1944 hot spot. 


TRADITIONALLY, ORGANIZED LABOR IN THIS 
country has not taken a leading role on 
the political stage. Early in the century, 
Samuel Gompers, up-builder of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, assigned an un- 
spectacular part to the unions. Labor, he 
declared, would remain non-partisan, but 
it would “reward its friends and punish 
its enemies.” 

In practice, this meant that, insofar as 
the unions were able to do so, they have 
thrown votes to a candidate of either party 
with a “good labor record,” and refused 
support to the man whose stand as of- 
fice holder or office seeker they rated anti- 
union. 

There have been exceptions to this pol- 
icy, notably in the 1912 “Bull Moose” 
campaign; in the 1924 presidential can- 
didacy of “Old Bob” La Follette of Wis- 
consin; in the 1936 campaign of Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, which drew its sup- 
port from both the AFL and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 


Parting of the Ways 


In the congressional elections, two years 
later, Labor’s Non-Partisan League was 
definitely a CIO agency, through which 
the more militant wing of the labor move- 
ment experimented with political align- 
ments. The parting of the political ways 
between the two national bodies of or- 
ganized labor, old and new, was more 
marked in 1940. This year, they are far 
apart, both in policy and method. 

The AFL still keeps to its established 
strategy. However closely some of its out- 
standing leaders are identified with the 
opposing political parties—William L. 
Hutcheson, head of the Carpenters union 
with the Republicans, for example, Dan- 
iel Tobin of the Teamsters with the Dem- 
ocrats—the Federation counsels labor 
groups as such not to commit themselves 
to any general allegiance. In urging union 
members to judge candidates solely on 
their labor record, the AFL officially goes 
further, and views with alarm any other 
union procedure. Thus the American Fed- 
erationist for July declared editorially: 

“Every central labor union should see 
to it that its non-partisan political com- 
mittee interviews all candidates to find out 
their attitude.on legislation demanded by 
labor. Do not confuse the Federation’s 
program of action with that of other pro- 
grams not designed to maintain our free” 
democratic institutions.” 
_ ‘| The conspicuous “other program”. of- 

fered by organized labor this year is that 
of the CIO’s Political Action Committee, 
_ successor to Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 
The PAC has been the object of much 
comment by editorial writers and col- 
umnists, in line with their economic as 
=~ 
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—By an associate editor who has made 
a special study of American labor or- 
ganization and the changing patterns of 
its growth and development. 


well as their political outlook. Its activi- 
ties often have been front page news, 
sometimes because they were new and 
arresting, sometimes because of the con- 
troversy they aroused. Moreover, the 
PAC has been the target of congressional 
investigating committees. Early scrutinized 
by the Department of Justice, the Attorney 
General gave it a clean bill of health, but 
as time went on this did not meet the con- 
tention in many quarters that the PAC 
was overstepping the bounds set by the 
Smith-Connally act. “Labor wants to take 
over the government,” say some critics; 
others, “the unions are up to Tammany’s 
old tricks.” 

Admittedly a national campaign, when 
Americans traditionally give themselves to 
strong feeling and stronger expression, 
does not provide the best climate for cool 
evaluation. Nevertheless, here is a new 
force in our industrial democracy, and it 
seems worthwhile to try to “look at the 
record” of this much discussed agency. 

What is the PAC? Why was it or- 


ganized? Who are its leaders? What 
are its objectives? What are its methods 
of work? Is it simply a campaign devel- 


opment, or does it seem likely to become 
a permanent factor in American life? This 
article will attempt to offer some answers 
to these questions. 


What Is the PAC? 


The Political Action Committee had its 
beginnings in Cleveland in March 1943, 
at a meeting of the CIO executive _com- 
mittee to which Philip Murray, the CIO 
president, had invited about two hundred 
key leaders of the constituent organiza- 
tions. In these union groups there was 
a growing impatience with the rising cost 
of living, with the handling of prices 
and wages by the wartime agencies, with 
the attitude expressed by press and public 
toward wartime labor. In the split. be- 
tween Congress and the Executive, CIO 
leaders sensed congressional opposition to 
all liberal and labor measures. 

In the “swing to the right”—inside and 
outside governmental circles—they dis- 


-cerned not only a threat to labor’s gains in 


recent years but the possibility of danger- 
ously narrow and short-sighted postwar 
policies. Further, in a period of shifting 
alignments, this group viewed labor issues 
as no longer soluble in industrial terms 
alone. Today, they hold, many of these 
issues have become public concerns, involy- 


‘ing questions of public policy, of public 


regulation and control. Given this ov 
ping of labor and_ political issues, 
leaders felt the need for a political a; 
to express the workers’ views and repr 
their interests, much as the union — 
speaks for labor in collective bargai 
Finally, in July, they formed the PA 
response to this need—frankly as a pre 
group as well as a campaign agency. 

The committee is made up of six 1 
executives: Sidney Hillman of the A 
gamated Clothing Workers; R. J. Th 
of the Auto Workers; Van A. Bi 
vice-president of the CIO; Albert T. 
gerald of the Electrical Workers; I 
J. McDonald ‘of the Steel Workers; 
man H. Dalrymple of the Rubber V 
ers. 

Sidney Hillman is chairman. He 
been since 1915 the president of the 
organization in the men’s garment 1 
try which has been a pioneer not 
in industrial relations but in unemploy. 
insurance for its members, in labor ban 
housing, and labor research. In rec 
tion of his constructive capacity, Mr. 
man has been called to Washingtos 
peatedly—as a member of the labor 
visory board of NRA, member of the 
tional Industrial Recovery Board, 
member of the National Defense A 
ory Committee, associate director-ge 
(with William Knudsen) of the Off 
Production Management, director of 
labor division of WPB, special labor 
viser to President Roosevelt. _ His 
tasks as chairman of the PAC wer 
further the organization of regional 
state Political Action Committees, an 
raise funds from CIO unions. 


Early Activities 


For some months the work of the ] 
reported in detail in the labor press 
ceived little public attention. Full em 
ment at wartime wages means well 
union treasuries. The PAC had no 
ficulty in raising a fund of about $67 
to carry on its work. Though the Si 
Connally act bars contributions to — 
ical parties by unions, PAC was fr 
spend money for political education, 
in state primary campaigns. In due cc 
the PAC became front page news 
its countrywide drive for registratio 
labor unionists, and its active part in 
primaries. e 

The first major educational goal o 
new group was to bring home to 
members their responsibility as citi 
Pamphlets, handbooks, flyers, hou 
house canvassers, articles and cartoo 
pared for the labor press, all stre 
significance of the ballot, the necessit 
voting, and for complying with « 
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Steelworkers crowd the office of the election board in Duluth, Minn., where every 


vy requirements in order to be able to 
te. 

Taking a leaf out of the notebook of 
> political “machines,” the PAC went 
out this job systematically. Files of 
ion members and their status as voters 
re built up. The campaign reached 
wn to work benches and assembly lines. 
op committees buttonholed CIO mem- 
fs, reminding them to register, getting 
=m “on record” as registered or not. reg- 
ered, pointing out that “If you don’t 
Zister, you can’t vote.” Cardboard 
uttons” blossomed out: “My Token— 
e Registered,” “I Registered —How 
out You?” 

In some communities, boards of elec- 
n kept registration offices open evenings 
union request to accommodate workers 
late shifts. Election officials opened 
ecial registration places in industrial 
ants. The results of the registration cam- 
ign were impressive. 

Thus, in Duluth, Minn., every eligible 
O member registered. From Ohio, Cal- 
tnia, Illinois, the labor press published 
sorts that the “Register Now” campaign 
d broken “all records in pre-primary 
Jistration.” 

In a number of instances, AFL unions 
regarded the word from the Federation 
ssident, William Green, not to cooperate 
th Political Action Committees. Rather, 
sy joined the CIO group in the regis- 
tion drives and in primary campaigns. 
ius, in Cleveland, Ohio, not only the 
al CIO and AFL but the Railroad Broth- 
100d formed a Joint Committee for Po- 
ical Action and stepped up the daily 
sistration from an average of 400 to 
sre than 1,000. As a result, pre-primary 
istration includes a bigger proportion of 
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the people than it ever has before. 

In many other communities the AFL- 
CIO “split” has not prevented united po- 
litical activity at the state and local levels. 
Thus the Delaware Federation of Labor 
at its quarterly convention in the spring 
rejected President Green’s ruling on co- 
operation, The AFL Central Labor Union 
in Springfield, Mass., authorized delegates 
to take part in political action with the 
CIO. The Central Labor Union (AFL) 
of Jamestown, N. Y., joined with the CIO 
unions in a two-day conference on _politi- 


eligible CIO member is now a registered voter 


cal issues and _ labor’s — responsibilities. 
In Tennessee, a call for concerted po- 
litical action went out to union members 
over the signatures both of the legislative 
chairman of the Tennessee Federation of 
Labor and of state CIO officials. Repre- 
sentatives of the CIO, AFL, Railroad 
Brotherhoods, and farm groups in Texas 
organized a joint council, which announced 
as one of its objectives, to “secure better 
representation for the citizens of Texas 
in state and national legislative bodies.” 
Along with the registration drive went 


PAC files in Wayne County, Mich., list the names of some 460,000 union members 


391 


and won out. 


the educational program on election laws, 
and on state and national campaign issues. 
The PAC analyzed the records of congress- 
men and distributed the information among 
state and local committees and to the press. 


The PAC in the Primaries 


It was the primary campaigns that 
brought the CIO into the newspaper head- 
lines. One of the most conspicuous of 
these campaigns was that for control of 
the American Labor Party. In spite of 
its name, this third party has no organi- 
zation outside New York State, and its 
chief strength is in New York City. In 
a primary election in which there was no 
other contest of consequence, the press, 
with some exceptions, played it up as a 
“struggle between rightists and leftists.” 

In spite of the fact that Sidney Hillman 
had successfully fought off communist ef- 
forts to “bore from within” his own union, 
he was now painted as the leader of “com- 
munist controlled forces.” The background 
for this was the fact that, especially in New 
York City, there are strong CIO unions, 
including the Maritime Workers, Electri- 
cal Workers, and Office Workers which 
always have had a substantial number of 
communists and “fellow travelers” in their 
membership. In seeking to exclude all 
communists from participation in the ALP, 
Sidney Hillman held that the “right wing,” 
hitherto in control of the organization, had 
tried to narrow unduly the base of labor’s 
participation in New York politics. This 
was not the first clash between Sidney Hill- 
man and David Dubinsky, a leader of the 
“right wing,” who is head of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers (once 
of the CIO now readmitted to the AFL). 
The primary gave control of the ALP to 
the Hillman following and led to the for- 
mation by the minority of a Liberal Party 
which will seek to poll enough votes in 
November to attain party status. 

But much publicized as the New York 
primary was by the metropolitan press, it 
was not this local battle which established 
the PAC as a political factor to be widely 
reckoned with. Adopting at this point the 
Gompers line, the PAC had entered a 
number of state primaries for the frank 
purpose of campaigning against candidates 
it viewed as foes of social and economic 
progress. Here was the old policy of 
“punishing our enemies” applied with new 
definitions. For the PAC did not rest its 
case solely on the “labor record” of the 
candidates it opposed; it looked also at their 
votes and views on war and postwar pol- 
icies. In a substantial number of instances, 
these candidates were defeated. 

In two conspicuous instances, candidates 
vigorously opposed as isolationists by the 
PAC and other organizations won their 
party nominations (Hamilton Fish of New 
York and Gerald Nye of North Dakota), 
though with sharply reduced majorities. 
On the other hand, there were legislators 
labor had regarded as particular “friends,” 
whose seats were threatened. These re- 
ceived the very active support of the PAC, 
Outstanding among them 
were Senators Pepper of Florida and Hill 
of Alabama. Sidney Hillman and those 


associated with him were the first to point 
out that the labor group probably did not 
in any campaign deserve all the credit 
given it by the press and by somewhat 
startled old line political leaders. But the 
record stands, and rightly or wrongly the 
PAC is held responsible for the outcome 
in primaries where it could throw tangi- 


ble strength, and did. 


In the National Campaign 


But again, it is not the Political Ac- 
tion Committee’s educational effort in be- 
half of registration nor its part in the 
primaries that have brought down on its 
leadership the most hectic criticism. That 
sprang from the all-out campaign by this 
labor agency for the renomination of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, and for his reelection. 
True, the committee has maintained its 
non-partisan front. In a recent statement 
quoted by Louis Stark in The New York 
Times, Sidney Hillman observed, “In 
some places we have supported Republi- 
can nominees and in some places we have 
opposed Democratic candidates.” But the 
real issue is the insistence by PAC spokes- 
men that the committee’s support of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt for reelection is also a non- 
partisan stand since it is based on his poli- 
cies and record, not on his party afhlia- 
tion. That, if accepted, would seem to be 
the Gompers point raised to the nth power 
—but it is nevertheless anathema to its 
adversaries and rejected by them accord- 
ingly. 

At its Chicago meeting in mid-May, when 
it formally voted to support the President 
for a fourth term, the PAC made a public 
statement of its own principles and its 
position. This read, in part: 

“A small but powerful minority in this 
nation which has fought the President at 
every turn during the past eleven years, 
will redouble their attack today. 

“They regard the present political cam- 
paign and the November elections as their 
final opportunity to prevent the complete 
liquidation of fascism, to wipe out the 
gains we have won during the past eleven 
years, place reaction in the saddle, and make 
impossible the realization of our postwar 
goals)... 

“Tt will therefore be the task of the CIO 
Political Action Committee, between now 
and November 7, to intensify the educa- 
tional campaign~which it has launched 
throughout the nation; to bring the historic 
issues which face our. people to the at- 
tention of every American; to organize 
every shop and factory and every commun- 
ity for full participation in political ac- 
tivity; to make certain that the decision 
recorded on November 7 will be the de- 


‘cision of the overwhelming majority of the 
_ people of our nation who are of voting 


age.” . 
The PAC Program 


In support of this policy, the PAC, with 
the approval of the executive board of the 
CIO, put forward a detailed program which 
includes: . 

First, the successful conclusion of the 
war with “the assurance of lasting peace; 
the utter destruction of fascism; the full 


~ tional politics” in tactics. They discove 


realization of the Kour Freedoms, the 
velopment of an abundant life for | 
Common Man of this earth”; 

An international organization of 
peace loving states, large and small”; 

Protection of racial, religious and pol 
cal minorities by international agreeme 

Adoption by Congress of the “new | 
of rights” proposed by President Roosey 
in January, 1943; 

Establishment by Congress of a perm: 
ent National Planning Board, represent 
industry, labor and agriculture, “charg 
with the task of formulating plans and : 
veloping programs in cooperation Ww 
other agencies of the government to 
fectuate the new bill of rights.” 

The program includes a_ series 
measures and major “principles “wh 
should guide the work of this board”: { 
production and employment in the pt 
war period; substantial increases in | 
income of American workers, in p 
through a guaranteed annual wage; 
program of “jobs at useful work w 
standard wages and working conditiot 
which can be put into effect if and wk 
private industry falls short of the goal 
full employment; effective price and r 
control during  reconyersion; heavy 
progressive taxes on personal incomes a 
corporate profits; prompt war contr 
termination; a comprehensive public wo 
program, including public housing; ¢ 
tinuance of price guarantees to farm« 
credits to small business; broadening 
social security through immediate en: 
ment of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell b 
establishment of a permanent Fair Emp! 
ment Practice Committee; elimination 
the poll tax and other restrictions on 
right to vote; encouragement. of “fi 
strong and responsible labor organizati 

. and the extension of the process 
collective bargaining throughout Ameri 
industry.” 


‘ 


PAC Methods 


As already indicated, the criticism of 
PAC rests less on its objectives than 
its methods; and perhaps to some ext 
on the way news of PAC activities 
handled by the newspapers. For it m 
be borne in mind that in this election 
American press is again overwhelmin 
anti-Roosevelt, 

Many of its harshest critics were qu 
to recognize—with mixed feelings—the 
fectiveness of the CIO political wing 
the Democratic national convention. Th 
were some 150 representatives present 
various capacities, some of them in — 
“smoke filled rooms.” a 

They failed to help push through - 
renomination of Vice-President Wall: 
whom they strongly favored; opposed 
drive to name James F. Byrnes; and g 
their support to Senator Truman, wh 
they considered “acceptable” on his rec 
Reports by the labor representatives pres 

. “roe : ‘ t 
emphasized their growing awareness of 
similarity between “‘union politics” and ‘ 


that methods they had found serviceab 
their own organizations were just as” 
ful in the broader field of politics. — 


> 


itics in the trench lines of the AFL 
trained their guns chiefly on the 
’s participation in the national conven- 
and its support of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
candidacy. The non-partisan political 
nittee of the AFL, of which President 
am Green is the head, has largely lim- 
its national program to assembling 
abor records of members of the Sen- 
und the House. These it does not 
sh, but transmits to its state and lo- 
rganizations, which seek to make use 
em through the regular political par- 
The AFL holds that, in departing 
the traditional policy and methods 
merican labor, the CIO has become 
nere appendage’ of the Democratic 
y. The strong, conservative railroad 
ns are also critical of the PAC. Their 
val Labor has pointed out editorially 
PAC does not always judge candidates 
trade union tests,’ and that some can- 
es with sound labor records are, on 
y issues, opposed to the Administration 
to the New Deal. 
; an outstanding labor reporter, Louis 
<, puts it, the more conservative lead- 
“fear that the effect of the raising 
tge funds for political work will bring 
t a strong reaction in which it will be 
ged that labor is seeking to ‘buy the 
ion,’ and that this will “bring de- 
ds for union regulation, while the ‘pot 
old’ will attract all sorts of crackpots, 
rists, and even grafters. .. .” 


The PAC Under Investigation 


. far, the PAC has been able to take 
egal hurdles. 

lowing a Department of Justice in- 
gation in the late spring, two represen- 
es of the Department reported to the 
te Committee on Campaign Practices 
May that the labor group had done 
ing up to that time in violation of 
Hatch (“clean politics”) act, or the 
h-Connally act amending the Corrupt 
tices Law. The Attorney General 
er had informed Representative How- 
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larris ae wing 
Sidney Hillman, head of the PAC, testifies 


before a Senate investigating committee 


ard W. Smith of Virginia that the in- 
vestigation which followed the congress- 
man’s complaint revealed that “to date 
there has been discovered no violation by 
the Political Action Committee of the 
criminal provisions of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, as amended, or of the fed- 
eral statute limiting the amount which 
may be contributed in connection with an 
election.” : 

A month before the Democratic con- 
vention, Sidney Hillman appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Campaign Ex- 
penditures to testify as to the activities of 
the PAC. His statement, which was not 
widely reported in the press, raised the 
question whether the political activities of 
all organizations or only labor organizations 
were under investigation. He cited the 
Committee for Constitutional Government, 
headed by Frank Gannett, newspaper pub- 
lisher, which had admittedly distributed 
26,000,000 pieces of literature and spent 
more than $300,000 in 1943; the National 
Association of Manufacturers; the National 
Industrial Information Committee; the 
DuPont and Pew families who, he stated, 
“gave $186,000 and $108,000 respectively 


_ to the Republican campaign in 1940.” Mr. 


Hillman concluded: 

“Tf there is to be an investigation, let it 
be full, fair, and complete. Let it include 
not only the activities of labor, but the 
less publicized, the more obscure efforts 
of some of the representatives of big busi- 
ness and high finance.” 

The House voted in late June, just be- 
fore the recess, to establish a special com- 
mittee of its own on campaign expendi- 
tures. 
Representative Smith, was mainly directed 
against the CIO. On the floor, however, 
the language of the measure was broadened 
to include campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures not only by labor unions, but 
also by corporations, associations, individ- 


uals, organizations, partnerships, trade as- 


sociations, and trade organizations. 
The fact that the PAC was denounced 
by the Dies Committee, in a 215-page re- 


port published in March, has proved an 
asset rather than a liability to the organi- 


The bill, submitted originally by — 


zation. Early last month, the Dies Com- 
mittee set up a three-man subcommittee to 
investigate the CIO group afresh. Two 
of its members (Starnes of Alabama and 
Costello of California) were defeated for 
renomination after active PAC campaigns 
against them. Meanwhile, the Dies Com- 
mittee is urging Attorney General Biddle 
to prosecute under election statutes the 
PAC and the former government employes 
active in its work. 

Said Mr. Dies: “These people get on the 
government payroll and then quit their 
jobs to go to work with the PAC. After 
the election they expect to go back to their 
government work. It is just a trick to per- 
petuate the New Deal in power.” Among 
those listed by Mr. Dies as federal office 
holders who left their public jobs to be- 
come officers of the PAC are Chairman 
Sidney Hillman, formerly a member of 
WPB;; the assistant to the chairman, C. B. 
Baldwin, formerly with the Farm Security 
Administration; Raymond McKeogh, form- 
er congressman and OPA regional director 
(Illinois), now PAC director for Illinois, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin; Charlotte Carr, 
formerly with the War Manpower Com- 
mission, now a PAC regional director. 


PAC Finances 


The whole question of PAC funds has 
remained a thorny issue. Of the $675,000 
contributed by the unions to the educational 
campaign of the PAC, less than half had 
been spent when, on July 19 (the official 
beginning of the election campaign), the 
balance was frozen until November 8 under 
the provisions of the Smith-Connally act. 
Between July 19 and November 7, cam- 
paign funds can be contributed only by 
individuals. The:CIO strategy was to take 
the lead in organizing a National Citizens 
Political Action Committee. This com- 


mittee, which includes men and women in 
and outside the labor movement, is legally 
free to raise funds and spend them for cam- 
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Two Fighters, Two Goals, Two Strategies 


WHATEVER THE SPIRIT IN WHICH WE AP- 
proach the phenomenon of John L. Lewis, 
we are reminded of the old debate on the 
influence of personality on history. To 
what extent does a man move mountains? 
And, to carry the figure further, how far 
does the avalanche of mass opinion force 
him? 

Mr. Lewis, according to the earnest but 
unsympathetic portrait sketched by James 
A. Wechsler in “Labor Baron” (Morrow; 
$3), is both a domineering personality and 
the victim of forces too powerful for him. 
Committed to the leader principle and 
professing to be able to make organiza- 
tions carry out his own plans, Mr. Lewis 
has behind him a record of success and 
failure. Mr. Wechsler, specialist in labor 
subjects for a New York newspaper and 
resident in Washington, sees him as frus- 
trated, but not beaten. He “cannot be 
counted out.” 


Analysis of Strategy 


Mr. Wechsler thinks three years mark 
the peak of the Lewis success—the years 
when he built up the CIO into a powerful 
labor organization and challenged the 
AFL. The tide of his influence turned 
when he demanded that his followers make 
a choice between Roosevelt and Lewis. 
They chose Roosevelt, says. Mr. Wechsler, 
but unlike Cardinal -Wolsey in “Henry 
VIII” Mr. Lewis did not plan to vanish. 
He was misled by the support of the com- 
munists, who have “the zeal, tenacity and 
discipline of a religious sect.” He did not 
realize, continues the author, that this 
communist support in the CIO was a mat- 
ter of Soviet policy; they were at the 
moment against the Roosevelt policy of 
becoming Britain’s arsenal, and against 
war. 

Even though Mr. Lewis’s support of 
Wendell Willkie was questioned, he was 
praised for his courage: “Such devotion 
‘ has been bestowed on few men.” Mr. 
Wechsler says the leader failed to estimate 
the political character of the praise. When, 
with events, the communist line changed 
to support of the’war, Mr. Lewis was left 
alone in his isolation. His other mistake 
was misjudging the capacity for indepen- 
dent action of that “Scottish-born, soccer- 
playing, church-going” lieutenant, Philip 
Murray. al 
_. The strike issue of 1943, in which the 
leader defied the United States govern- 
ment in wartime, is important material for 
a study of the influence of personality on 
events, and vice versa. Mr. Wechsler shows 
how apprehensive the miners were, yet 
how loyally they followed the orders of the 


man’ in whom they had confidence. Mr. — 


Lewis had given the miners a sense of 
i ’ 
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security; he was close to them; the govern- 
ment was an impersonal body. He had 
built his machine on “such prosaic con- 
siderations as salary, security and old age 
insurance,” and that meant a chance to 
live as men. They had relatives in the 
armed services and were patriotic. 

Mr. Lewis also protested his patriotism. 
But here the action of the leader affected 
all labor: “It subjected labor to unprece- 
dented hostility among both the men in 
the armed services and their relatives at 
home.” Mr. Wechsler concludes that where 
the Lewis disregard of popular opinion in 
peacetime might have been the attribute 
of a fearless labor leader, in war it was 
the mark of the irresponsible. 


Anxieties and Regrets 


John L. Lewis won only a partial victory, 
but made it seem a spectacular success, 
writes Mr. Wechsler. He failed to rejoin 
the AFL with his miners, but he con- 
tinued his opposition to President Roose- 
velt’s administration. This attitude leads 
Mr. Wechsler, a champion of Roosevelt, 
to look on the future with apprehension. 
If a reaction occurs, Mr. Lewis may be a 
dangerous leader, for he is “uninhibited 
by any punctilious observance of the nice- 
ties of democratic behavior.” 

This is an odd generalization. After 
observing the work of pressure groups, the 
bitter fights in conventions and executive 
bodies, and the guerilla warfare that goes 
on endlessly in politics, we may well won- 
der who determines what the “niceties of 
democratic behavior” really are. But ob- 
viously Mr. Wechsler is afraid that Mr. 
Lewis, with an eye solely to the economic 
advancement of his followers, will bargain 
with reaction if it suits his purpose. He is 
“divorced from the democratic main- 
stream.” He is a rugged individualist with 
“a ruthless disregard. for the rights of in- 
dividuals.” His ability to lead has been 
used for anti-democratic ends. 

The final pages of this book are bitter, 
for the author is bewailing the lost leader, 
the incomplete man, who would not work 
for mankind. John L. Lewis wants power, 
says Mr. Wechsler, with insatiable inten- 
sity, though it may be assumed from his 
record that he wants it to get better terms 
for his mine workers. His methods make. 
him no less a baron in the field of labor 
than the coal barons who oppose him. “He 
might have been one of humanity’s thun- 
derous voices, pleading for a better com- 
monwealth after the war.” 

But men who fight for specific gains, 
for wages and hours, are rarely Jeffersonian 
in their outlook; they have objectives to 
reach and cannot scatter their energies. Mr. 
Lewis must be judged for what he is in 
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his own field, a general who fights for | 
own and has no concern for the “anor 
mous multitude.” 


Champion of “the Disinherited” 


When we turn to Louis Waldmai 
book about his own career, “Labor La 
yer” (Dutton; $3.50), we are remind 
that he was one of the five legitimate 
elected socialists who, in 1920, were deni 
their seats in the New York State Asser 
bly on the ground that they were membe 
of a subversive organization. They land 
there after another election and aft 
Charles Evans Hughes, the New Yo: 
World, and many other non-socialists hi 
led a great protest against the Assembly 
abuse of representative government. 

Mr. Waldman, in this and later car 
paigns, was fighting for the general welfa 
rather than a particular group. Povert 
sweatshops, improper housing, public uti 
ties were on his mind. In 1928, when | 
was a candidate for governor again 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, one of the thr 
major issues was “the power of employe 
over organized labor through the use _ 
the injunction and a denial to labor | 
free self-organization.” In 1930, when | 
was again running against Govern 
Roosevelt, he was urging “a complete sy 
tem of social insurance with contributio1 
by the state, the employers and workers 
The governor, he recalls, avoided contr 
versial issues with great caution, maskir 
this by an apparent willingness to fa 
all problems. 

This may be an autobiography, but the 
is mighty little mulling over childhood ar 
adolescence in it. Louis Waldman, son | 
the people who lived close to the woods- 
his father was an innkeeper in the Ukrais 
—has been fighting too hard on social an 
political issues to do much introspecti 
moralizing. 

The Triangle shirtwaist factory fire ; 
New York in 1911 stirred his ire again 
exploiting employers, and Morris Hillquit 
eloquence at the memorial meeting we 
him to the Socialist Party. He fought | 
the ranks of that party until it was di 
rupted by the militant wing and the cor 
munists, and he repeated this experien 
in the American Labor Party. It stands - 
reason that he sees the communists as di 
ruptive wherever they are, leading him 
warn against the forces now operating : 
the CIO. He declares that “the same issu 
which in 1934 split and killed the Soci 
Party have the potential power, if allo 
to go unchecked and unchallenged i 
the postwar world, to undermine our co 
try and our democratic way of life.” 

_ Those interested in Mr. Waldman’s 
terpretation of the many battles he 


eas d tawytrl Lor labor Organizations 
ad much meat in this book. Those 
ced in the political battle will find 
cok deeply controversial. The con- 
s that Louis Waldman has reached 
lhirty years on the labor front have 
mere. 
has seen the progressive and liberal 
ireaching a strong position, only to 
‘liberal’ totalitarian forces” make 
vay into the New Deal. He holds to 
mocratic safeguards, looks on totali- 
sm as “a profoundly immoral force,” 
es with apprehension that it is gain- 
ound under different names in the 
can democratic scheme. He is bitter- 
osed to the popular front that he sees 
ig up in the United States, declaring 
masks an attempt to supersede the 
can system with a new social order 
“a subtle attack on the democratic 
=, on the fundamental values which 
ie and shape democratic society.” 
cifically, he is opposed to concentra- 
f power in the hands of the execu- 
le warns against “contempt for parli- 
’ and against dismissing Congress 
agency of democracy—‘Contempt for 
ssional government implies contempt 
ir whole system of checks and bal- 
’ He warns against the growth of 
ader principle—der Fuehrer Prinzip 
cially to be seen in labor unions and 
al parties. He warns against the ex- 
1 of “decrees and directives,” and 
ss that the traditional protection of 
racy, the rights and duties of the 
dual as defined by law, “is being 
sd away by the discretionary powers 
are granted to our administrative 
es. He is against the “emergency 
tive device” which is used to over- 
he slower, more representative demo- 
way. 
1ese objections sound like those of a 
lican warming up to attack the Ad- 
ration, it can be said that the Re- 
ans have not thought of half of them. 


Jaldman’s record is plain; his allegi- 


) progressive legislation unquestioned. 
its of political change see some of 
ndencies unavoidable; in some in- 
, centralization is necessary; in some 
sncies, quick action imperative. Mr. 
an urges eternal vigilance; scrutiny 
needs for the acts and their origins; 
ipports them and why. He has faith 
icity, in bringing everything into 
en. He has always fought in the 
He has lost some fights, but he has 
quit fighting. 


ISING CRESCENT, by Ernest Jackh. 


rr & Rinehart. $3.50. 
a 


CKH’S PRIMARY PURPOSE IN WRITING 
Xising Crescent” seems to have been 


e is, in his own words, “no history 
does it pretend to be an exhaus- 

eference.’ a wh 
lysis, an interpre- 


_ ihe Nising Crescent” will be useful alike 
to the expert and the amateur. All kinds 
of materials have gone into Dr. Jackh’s 
book: from the publication (for the first 
time) of original German documents, to 
photographs; to say nothing of an almost 
sociological section on Turkish character 
and “some common catchwords.” 

The story begins with a brief account 
of the three Turkeys: the Ottoman Empire, 
founded in the fifteenth century; the sec- 
ond Turkey of the Young Turks (1908- 
1914); and the present fiirkish Republic. 
Great emphasis is laid throughout on the 
constants in Turkish history: geography 
and geopolitical exigencies, and the place 
of Turkey in European diplomacy. 

It is in the field of Turko-German diplo- 


matic relations that Dr. Jackh is most at 
home, and is therefore most authoritative. 
An illuminating ten pages on the evolution 
of Turkey from Germanophile to German- 
ophobe is followed by an account of the 
positive achievements of Kemalist Turkey. 
The economy and natural resources of the 
country are not neglected; and there are 
verbatim excerpts from the Turkish con- 
stitution to give weight to the points made. 
A convincing defense of the unique variety 
of state socialism that obtains in Turkey 
is given. Finally, there follows an expo- 
sition of Turkey’s recent good neighbor 
policy, and her leading role in the Balkan 
Conference Movement. A_ spotlight is 
thrown on Turko-Russian and Turko-Ger- 
man relations, and a closing comment is 


SELLS SIX STORIES WITHIN 3 MONTHS 
AFTER ENROLLING 


“During the first three months that I studied with the Newspaper 
Institute, I sold six manuscripts. My only interest at present is free- 
lance writing, since I have four young children and do all my own 
housework. The publications which have purchased my recent work 
are: The Atlanta Journal, The Working Boy (2 stories), and Our 
Sunday Visitor.”—Mrs. Eileen Hall, 981 Sells Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, 


Georgia. 


WHAT MAKES WRITING ABILITY GROW? 


For a number of years the Newspaper Institute of America has been giving free Writing 
Aptitude Tests to men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are fired with the desire to write have 
taken advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude 
Test. We have not yet discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature with 
all the qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting style. Another has great creative 
imagination but is woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has a natural writing 
knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case success can come 
only after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promising writers fail to go ahead. Their 
talent is one-sided—incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


IN En TER INSTITUTE training is based on journalism—continuous writing—the sort 
of training that turns out more successful writers than any other experience. Many of _ | 
the authors of today’s “best sellers” are newspaper-trained men and women. : 
One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that it starts you writing and keeps 
you writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by weck you receive actual assign- 
ments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. : 
All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran writers with years of 
experience “breaking in” new authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure or 
viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same time they will give you constructive 
suggestions for building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 
In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members 
_often begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We 
do not mean to insinuate that they skyrocket into the “big 
money,” or become prominent overnight. Most beginnings are | 
made with earnings of $25, $50, $100 or more for material that 
takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, travel, 
‘sports, homemaking, world affairs, human interest stories, war 
activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


Free to those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing ambitions, send 
for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This searching test of your 
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Newspaper __ Institute’s 
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ent desire to make his “lifelong 
the Turks known to, and respected 
festern peoples. His very readable | 


character and the 
ie late 
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made on the value to the Allies of Turkey’s 
neutrality in this war. 

So much good work has gone into this 
interesting book that it would be ungen- 
erous to call attention to certain under- 
standable omissions, or to comment on the 
telatively few errors. The only important 
criticism one might make is with respect 
to some of Dr. Jackh’s interpretations, to- 
gether with the fact that his enthusiastic 
praise of modern Turkey almost amounts 
to a panegyric. No one, for instance, would 
doubt the validity of the factual data of- 
fered in explanation of the Ottoman-Ger- 
man alliance of 1914. Some historians, how- 
ever, may feel that Dr. Jackh did not take 
into account all the relevant factors in the 
situation. 

Again, the author’s eloquent: insistence 
upon the genuineness of the democracy 
of modern Turkey may fail to convince 
some skeptics—even though Sumner Welles 
is quoted as referring to “ ‘one of the great- 
est democracies of the world today, a 
democracy created by the genius of Ata- 
turk and his associates.’ ” 

CurisTINA PHELps GRANT 
Associate Professor of History 
Bryn Mawr College 


WATCHING THE WORLD: 1934-1944, by 
Raymond Clapper. Whittlesey. $3. 


RayMonpD CLAPPER WAS TOO GOOD A NEWS- 
paper man to pose consciously as a prophet 
but, in this compilation of his representa- 
tive writing over ten critical years, the 
voice of prophecy is plainly heard. His ob- 
servations of the political scene during that 
period were those of an experienced re- 


One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own an 
entire month’s text and assignments of the 
valuable Magazine Institute course in writing, 
without further obligation? Of course, you 
would. But you may say, “That simply isn’t 
possible.” 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s 
available to you right now with this abso- 
lutely unique “dollar offer’? on MI’s famous 
writing course, which teaches you to use spare 
time in preparing stories, articles, and sketches 
that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, 
one complete section of the famous text 
“Modern Writing,” plus a valuable extension 
lecture by an experienced writer which is full 
of specific editorial suggestions. In addition, 


you get the first two writing assignments so 
that you may see exactly what sort of work 
the course offers, plus a self-examination quiz 
and reading and home practice suggestions 


that you can use at once to improve your 
written expression. This is material you sim- 
ply can’t duplicate elsewhere, many 
_ times the price you will pay. 


ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 


This is an experimental offer which may 
have to be withdrawn at any time. We be- 
lieve that so many will want to go on with 
the course after seeing it that we can afford 
this unusual plan. Whether you decide to 
go on with the course or not, however, the 
material we send is yours to keep without 
further obligation. Simply fill out the coupon 
and mail with a dollar, today. 
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The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 39-B 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, N.Y.20,N.Y. 


B Please send free catalog. 
I enclose $1.00 for sample material with 
understanding I am under no further obligation. 
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porter. To his appraisal of the significance 
of events, he brought a pliable, sometimes 
skeptical mind, and seasoned, independent 
judgment. Inevitably, he saw the long 
shadows cast by current events. 

Prior to Munich, he was an isolationist; 
but Munich lifted his sights and deepened 
his perspective. From then on, he saw “the 
distant fire rolling toward us.” By May 
1941, he realized that we were at the end 
of peace “whether we go into the war or 
not.” 

His profound concern during the months 
preceding Pearl Harbor was not for the 
soundness of the country but for the self 
restraint and responsibility of those who 
were destined to shape its course, for the 
responsibility of Congress, of organized la- 
bor, of the press. He cherished freedom 
but he knew that with freedom goes re- 
sponsibility. 

The selections from Clapper’s writings 
which constitute this posthumous book 
were made and arranged by his wife. They 
are not arranged chronologically but topic- 
ally, following the course of his thinking, 
his “learning and unlearning” on such 
subjects as Journalism, Roosevelt, New 
Deal, Republican Party, Congress, Prewar, 
War. His commentaries, ephemeral as they 
may have seemed at the time, take on the 
quality of history in process. 

It is easy to believe that another genera- 
tion will turn to this book when it seeks 
to discover what we were thinking about 
as we approached our Armageddon. 

To the book Ernie Pyle contributes a 
brief appreciation of his friend, and Mrs. 
Clapper a simple and moving biographical 
sketch, both of which serve to round out 
the picture of the man who, on February 
19, 1944, aboard a carrier “somewhere in 
the Pacific”? wrote “More” on his unfin- 
ished dispatch of the day, and went out 
on a mission from which he did not return. 
Osterville, Mass. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


ABOUT EDUCATION 


ON EDUCATION, by Sir Richard Living- 
stone, Macmillan. $1.75. 


EDUCATION IN TRANSITION, by H. C. 

Dent. Oxford University Press. $3. 

THESE TWO VOLUMES ARE HERE REVIEWED 
together only because both deal with Brit- 
ish education and with proposals for its 
reform. 

There is little that is original, although 
much that is interesting and some that 
is challenging, in Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
“On Education.” Most readers probably 
will agree with him when he writes, “Our 
education is loaded with inert ideas.” That 
fault is not confined to British education. 


_ He argues persuasively for a proper blend- 


ing of theory and practical experience in 
education. The solution, in his opinion, is 
to be found largely in establishing a British 
equivalent of the Danish Folk High 
Schools. He certainly is on solid ground 
when he argues for the values of residen- 
tial adult education, even though for rela- 
tively brief periods, as compared with the 


usual part-time continuation education. 


~ Much of the volume is devoted to liberal 


396 


or general education. Although the autl 
leans heavily (too heavily in the opin 
of this reviewer) on Plato and Aristo 
he does not lend much comfort to 
Hutchins-Barr-Adler school of thought. 
is encouraging to find this thorough ¢ 
vert to the classics reminding us that 
walk through the poor quarters of ¢ 
town and a glance at the faces of its 
habitants will remind us of the folly 
treating everybody as though they w 
intelligentsia.” 

Perhaps Sir Richard is at his best in 
brief chapter on “Adult Education for 
Educated.” Both Britain and the Uni 
States will need to develop much more 
this kind of adult education. Fortunat 
in this country we have several excell 
patterns, notable among them the L 
versity of Minnesota’s Center for Contt 
ation Study. 

H. C. Dent’s “Education in Transitic 
is one of the most interesting and challe 
ing books on education that I have re 
In four well-written chapters he tells 
dramatic story of disintegration, recupé 
tion, adaptation, and ferment in Brit 
education from the onset of the war to” 
present time. Disintegration is the ri, 
word for what happened to British edu 
tion during 1939-40. Leaving out of 
count the particular chaos created by ~ 
evacuation, what happened then is ess 
tially what has happened to American e 
cation as a result of the war. The ma 
difference seems to be that the British 
alized what was going on, whereas it 
likely that we shall have to wait for | 
end of the war to realize what has h 
pened to our educational establishment; 
least, to begin doing anything about 

With a bad start and with faulty’ pla 
or no plans at all, the British at the e 
of one year of war had made real heady 
toward recuperation in their schools. F 
lowing the restoration of educational se 
ices and the experiences growing out 
evacuation, which disclosed as nothing « 
could have done the appalling condit 
of many British children, the ideal 
equality of opportunity was almost v 
versally accepted as the guide to the fut 
educational policy of Britain. 

Educational reform in England is 
waiting for the end of the war, it is com 
now. There may not be more things wre 
with British education than with Am 
can, but they are not quite the same thir 
It would appear that the British will m 
quickly correct most of their wrong thi 
than shall we. Perhaps some notion of 
differences in current thinking could 
had by comparing the parliamentary 
bates on the Education Bill with our « 
gressional debates over the proposal 
provide federal aid to education. 

Mr. Dent is optimistic relative to the 
ture of British education. He gives 
reasons for this @ptimism, and his reas 
appear to be ‘good. Some optimism 
ably is justified relative to the futur 
education in the United States. At pre 
however, such optimism must be kt 

largely on faith. 

These two books can be read with 
by many persons in the United Sta 


and laymen. Perhaps through them 
an gain a better perspective on our 
educational problems and needs. 

Atonzo F, Myers 
man, Department of Higher Educa- 
New York University 


DING A CURRICULUM FOR GEN. 
AL EDUCATION, by Ivol Spafford 
others. University of Minnesota Press. 


9E WE TEACH, by Cornelia T, Wil- 
as. University of Minnesota Press, $2. 


COMES OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
\n Evaluation of the Work of the Gen- 
| College, by Ruth E. Eckert. University 
Minnesota Press, $2. 
E THREE BOOKS REPORT A COMPREHEN- 
painstaking research into the objec- 
the performance, and the accomplish- 
s of the General College of the 
ersity of Minnesota. 
e statement of objectives describes 
the development of the student in 
phase of life’s activities. It is the 
astonishing to find that “the aver- 
ength of time that students remain 
we General College is slightly less 
three full quarters,’ or about one 
mic year, and that “only one fifth of 
tudents can be classed as voluntary 
culants.” Four fifths, in other words, 
ot of an academic standing to be ac- 
ble to other colleges. 
cognizing that “in contacts limited to 
ar or two, it is probably impossible 
ven the best educational program to 
ensate for many of the deficiencies” 
e eighteen or twenty years preceding, 
that “the world of today demands 
education continue throughout life,” 
seneral College might well have used 
two facts as the cornerstones of a 
realistic educational policy: a terminal 
as a full time student which should 
ise be an introductory year to continu- 
ducation as an adult. 
sh techniques as have been built up 
e core courses, so-called, in four fields 
ientation—individual, family or home 
vocational, socio-civic—would be most 
sting to follow in adult life and 


d prove highly productive. What the. 


course attempts is a survey of the 
of affairs in the area in question with 
asis on opportunities offered. 


is leads to the more fundamental con- — 


tion of how the whole educational 
em is conceived. To state the case in 
me terms, the studies deal with symp- 
‘rather than causes. Such objectives 


¢ outlined seem nearly impossible of | 


ment if achieved individually—they 
from the kind of spiritual security 
education can give when it is really 
ssful. 
e whole problem of evaluation to 
1 an entire volume is devoted, pro- 


in much the same manner. Tests — 


een used endlessly and yet the net 
, as stated at great length and in 
graphs, seems but little to advance 
nal insight. Rates 


: . 
I S11 


ly important field of 


eral College seems to of 
ay (In answering advertisements 


at 


have accumulated several years of experi- 
ence. It is to be regretted that this was 
not reported in detail for the benefit of 
those of us who are just starting out. We 
should not, on the other hand, too freely 
attribute to “excellent counseling” “the fact 
that most changes were in the direction of 
greater realism,’ a euphemistic way of 
saying that the academic record of many 
students was the basis on which they al- 
tered their original plans for entering other 
colleges or embracing exaeting professions. 
“Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
the General College experiment, however, 
has not been the conscious attempt to meet 
the learning problems of these new groups 
of students but rather the development by 
this faculty of a new program, a so-called 
general education curriculum, designed to 
prepare young people for the unspecialized 
phases of living, outside and beyond the 
classrooms.” Here again the road through 
the General College would seem to lead 
almost inevitably into adult education. 
Ciara W. Mayer 
Dean, School of Philosophy and Liberal 
Arts, New School for Social Research 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE MODERN 
WORLD, by Arnold S. Nash, Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Mr. NaAsH’s BOOK STARTS AS A LEARNED PA- 
per on the short-comings of scientific in- 
dividualism, a treatise as scholarly as one 
would expect of the holder of graduate de- 
grees in three different fields—chemistry, 
philosophy, sociology. It ends with a plea 
to university professors to hit the sawdust 
trail back to Christianity. 

Our author’s argument that science is an 
inadequate base for a philosophy is chal- 
lenging. Scholasticism, including the Uni- 
versity of Chicago brand, fares no better 
at his hands. But he turns hopefully to 
“4 re-interpretation of the Judaic-Christian 
tradition which, having outlasted the fall 
of many civilizations, has therefore a 
source beyond any one of them.” 

The durability of the Judaic-Christian 
tradition is evidence of its soundness. But 
it has meant different things to different 
people—and still does. The drawbacks of a 
deity is that it must speak through a 


“prophet. When President Roosevelt con- 


siders himself misinterpreted by editors 
and politicians, he can take to the radio 
to elucidate his views directly to the peo- 
ple. But we get the gospel only second- 
hand, according to Luke, or to Mark, or 
to Augustine, or to Mr. Nash. (We are 
lucky that Hitler set himself up as a god 
and not as’a prophet.) Mr. Nash himself 
points out some distressing examples of 
what has been done in the name of God. 


The implication in the preceding para- - 


graph that Mr. Nash sets out to interpret 
God is unfair, for in reality his present 
volume is primarily a plea to Christian 
professors to join in a movement to work 
out a re-interpretation of the Judaic-Chris- 
tian tradition. 


Mr. Nash wants Christian scholars 


— throughout the world to answer the ques- 
tion: “How can the liberal democratic 
“university itself be a witness to the Glory 
of God?” He wants an intellectual synthe- 
please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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FREEDOM FROM FEAR 
By Louis H, Pink 


This book underscores Uncle 
Sam’s signature to one of the 
major promises of the Atlantic 
Charter. As no other. qualified 
authority has made so vividly 
clear before, Mr. Pink shows why 
and how the task of ridding man- 
kind of the fears of insecurity due 
to illness, idleness and old age can 
succeed only if our action becomes 
the simultaneous action of all na- 
tions. Every man’s stake in the 
fear-free world he wants is here 
hopefully and _ realistically set 
forth. “An informative and timely 
book.”"—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 

$2.50 


PROBING OUR 
PREJUDICES 


By Hortense Powdermaker 


This volume, the second in the 
series on Problems of Race and 
_ Culture in American Education, 
meets the wide public demand for 
material at the high school level 
to Offset influences of intolerance 
and racial discrimination. Made 
highly readable as a human inter- 
est story through the liberal use 
of anecdote, it shows how to dis- 
tinguish between prejudices and 
facts, how to identify prejudices 
and how to remove them. A third 
volume, “They See for Them- 
selves,” shows how intercultural 
problems are being successfully , 
dealt with through dramatic ac- 
tivities in high schools. 
Vol. 2 $1.00 
Vol. 3 $2.00 


GROUP RELATIONS 
AND GROUP 


ANTAGONISMS 
_ Edited by R. M. Maclver 


An illuminating discussion by ~ 
more than a dozen leaders of 
racial and religious minorities on 
the minority group problem as a 
whole. What is sought is a new 
social code which can serve as the 
basis for true national solidarity. 
“A work of amazing scope and 
value to any citizen aware of this 
challenging social problem.” — 
Journal of Education. “We can- 
not speak too highly of the intel- 
lectual detachment of the author 


nor of the singular lucidity with 


which they interpret conflicts so 
vital and  confusing.”—N, 
Times. 


Order from your bookstore or from is 


Harper & Brothers, New York 16 


$2.00 


THE BOOKSHELF 


HOW YOU CAN 
MAKE DEMOCRACY WORK 


By EUGENE fT. LIES 
This timely and practical guide addressed to the 


average citizen shows him how to vitalize democ- 
raey by practicing it in his own community. A 
helpful handbook for group leaders. $1.75 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


PROHIBITING POVERTY 


By Prestonia Mann Martin 


The only plan that will ensure Full Employment posi- 
tively. Read it and judge. Paper copy 25 cents, A 
free copy will be given to any one who will agree to 
= it into the hands of a member of the Armed 
ervice, 


THE NATIONAL LIVELIHOOD PLAN 
Winter Park, Florida 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
heautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Bex 218, Yellow Springs, Ohie 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERING 


Do you want Security, Happiness? 
FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE by M. G. 
Kains is a complete, practical guide to selection and 
Management of a small farm. 413 pages. More 
than 100 illustrations. Biggest selling book on ‘the 
subject ever published. $2.50 
Greenberg: Publisher, 400 Madison Avenue 
Dept. SG, New York. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE Circular. Dept. “S,” Continental Writ- 
ers’ & Speakers’ Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 
Makes. Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS 

FOR 56 LANGUAGES, CATALOG FREE 

Schoenhof Book Co. (Established 1856) 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


INDIAN PIPE 


SEND a dollar bill for genuine ‘Powhatan’ 
_ hand-made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica 


_- famous original Virginia antique, two long 


stems, histog 
and care. uustic container, postage prepaid. 
PAMPLIN PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work position. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


2 SS 


WANTED: New Medical Social Work Agency, 
high standards, interested in psychosomatic 
developments, needs a case work supervisor 
with medical and psychiatric social work ex- 
perience and three medical social workers, 
graduates of recognized schools. 8014 Survey. 


Ee 


EXPERIENCED and trained woman director of 
health education and recreation in private 
agency in middle west. Give references. 8011 
Survey. 


CASE SUPERVISOR, professionally trained, 
wanted by small child-placing agency in Massa- 
chusetts. 8009 Survey. 


CHILD-PLACING agency in. Massachusetts 
needs trained caseworker as visitor for its staff. 
Caseload forty-fifty children. 8010 Survey. 


CASE WORKER—in family service and child 
placement departments by Jewish Agency 
where staff members participate in community 
planning and extension of service to meet 
wartime needs. Good opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Salary range $1760.00 to $2760.00, 
plus 17% additional while prolonged work 
week of 44 hours is in effect. 7957 Survey. 


SPECIAL WORKER—in Jewish multiple serv- 
ice case work agency to carry selected case 
load and assume special responsibilities involv- 
ing community organization and interpretation. 
Salary range $2400 to $3500, plus 17% addi- 
tional while prolonged work week of 44 hours 
is in effect. 7986 Survey. 


CASE WORKER, Episcopalian, graduate of ac- 
credited school -of social work, psychiatric 
training and experience. Challenging opportu- 
nity for work with Church social agency coun- 
seling adolescents. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Church Mission of 
Help, 422 Falls Building, Memphis 3}.Tenn. 


WANTED: A boys’ worker and a medical social 
worker by large boys’ organization operating in 
the East. Replies strictly confidential. 8019 
Survey. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for new town Com- 
munity House. Young woman trained in group 
work for womens’ and girls’ activities. Start 
at $1560. Good opportunity for organizer. 
8021 Survey. 


DIRECTOR—Home Service Department in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Red Cross Chapter. Re- 
quirements graduation school of social work 
with supervisory or organizational experience. 
8022 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR for recreational and vocational 
training program for the blind. Must possess 
a good educational background and imagina- 
tion. Definite interest in serving the sightless. 
Beet salary. Good Will Industries, Dayton, 

io. 


NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE OFFERS UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Positions: Supervisor of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Research Analyst, Field Representa- 
tive, County Director, Case Supervisor, Dis- 
trict Consultant, Senior and Junior Child 
Welfare Workers. Salary Range $145 to 
$275. Closing date for applications, October 
1, 1944. For application blanks and infor- 
mation write NEW MEXICO MERIT SY&- 
TEM, BOX 939, SANTA FE, NEW 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE in charge large institution, 22 
years’ experience, complete direction varied 
group business and other help. Systematizer, 
piano soloist, pedagogue, musical conductor, 
secretary, stenographer, typist. Available for 
interview. 8020 Survey. . 


YOUNG WOMAN, age 35, B.A. and M.S.S. 
degrees, 13 years’ experience in family and 
refugee work, also some experience in center 
work, desires opportunity to do administrative 
work, $016 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, middle aged male, desires change 
from church agency to secular social agency. 
_ Ten years’ experience covers both case and 
group work. . Also community organization. 


Present employment relations entirely satisfac-- 


tory, but have other reasons. Would consider 
institutional administration. 8000 Survey. 
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sis that “will be dialectical between 

two poles of unity and freedom.” 
Mr. Nash has chopped down many 

but he has not attempted to fashion | 

into a temple. 

Registrar Everett B. SACKE 

University of New Hampshire 


LABOR IN POLITICS 
(Continued from page 393) 


paign purposes. Sidney Hillman, chat 
of the PAC, is also head of the Cit 
Committee, with former Senator Georg 
Norris of Nebraska as honorary chair 
Its officers include James G. Patton, — 
dent of the National Farmers Union; J 
H. McGill, a manufacturer; Clark 
man, president of the Southern Confe 
for Human Welfare; R. J. Thomas, 
dent of the United Automobile We 
(CIO) who, like Hillman, is a me 
of PAC, 

How much the Citizens Committee 
be able to raise is not clear at this wr 
though it has announced a goal of $1 
000. Its campaign program includes : 
tious radio plans, a speaker’s bureau, a 
service not only to labor publications t 
papers and magazines of general circul 
as well. It has a well equipped and 


‘staffed headquarters in New York, 


seventeen regional offices over the cot 

The goals of the Citizens Comr 
were thus defined in a recent stateme! 
bring “the issues of this election t 
people of America—the great issues of 
peace, full employment, and full pr 
tion”; to report to union voters and 
families the records of the candidates, ‘ 
promises kept and unkept on these 
issues”; to urge all eligible voters to re 
and vote; “to cooperate with all group 
organizations which share our commo 
jective.” 

There is likely to be mounting crit 
of the PAC from quarters inside anc 
side the labor movement as the cam 
goes forward. The most frequent c 
to date is that the movement represe 
bid for power, a drive by organized lal 
“take over the Democratic Party,” ev 
“take over the government.” Many of 
who distrust “pressure politics” an 
effect of “pressure groups” on deme 
institutions see the PAC as the embod 
of their worst fears. Spokesmen fo 
PAC view this as a distortion of 
intentions. 

“That just isn’t the way it is,” o 
them explained to me. “It isn’t a qu 
of ‘getting’ power. We have the f 
We are trying to learn to use it. 
democracy, 5,000,000 potential voters 
their families and friends) represen 
mendous power. But we are awfully g 

He pointed «out, as a genuine ac 
ment of the PAC, the lessons in pr 
politics labor ‘is gaining. “We are le: 
how the game is played,” he said. “F 
isn’t a matter of slogans and orator 
thing you have tp have is careful, th 
organization. ere’s nothing — 
about it. It’s dull business—files, 


ct Organization, house-to-house can- 
ng, and all that. Liberals never have 


willing to do the drudgery. And so | 


have gone down again and again be- 
a ‘machine.’ 
Sut is there any reason why sound or- 


zation techniques always have to serve | 


ters and professional politicians? I don’t 
why organization can’t be made to serve 
ends of righteousness. Anyway, I be- 
: that is the underpinning of the PAC. 
re learning the political game, but 
€ setting ourselves to play it honestly, 
-ad of dishonestly, for good ends instead 
vad ends. Every game can be either 
lesome or rotten. Politics is no ex- 
ion.” 
s to “the long view’—in his testimony 
re the Senate Committee, Chairman 
man of the PAC declared: “We have 
organized for 1944 alone. On the con- 
y¥, the committee has been established 
a permanent basis, to serve as a con- 
ing agency of the CIO for the coordina- 
and direction of its activities in the 
| of political education.” 
he Smith-Connally act may have served, 
lvertently, to underwrite this long range 
ctive. For on November 8, the funds 
ributed by the unions to the PAC and 
en on July 19 will be liquid once more. 
h the Presidential campaign over, other 
tical headquarters will be closing their 
<s, advertising their furniture for sale, 
sealing for contributions to “wind things 
' The Political Action Committee will 
in a very different case. It will have 
),000 cash in hand earmarked for the 
inuing political education of its con- 
lents. It seems unlikely that election day 
see the end of the PAC. 


FOOD FOR WORKERS 
(Continued from page 385) 


ude of management, according to Dr. 
cor Heiser, health consultant of the 
ional Association of Manufacturers. 
) years ago many leading industrialists 
| that management had no responsibil- 
as to what or where a worker ate; to- 
_a number of them point proudly to 
food services they have developed, and 
effect on production, health, and morale. 


Permanent Programs 


sked whether his company planned to 
inue its industrial feeding service after 
War, one management representative 
ied, “Of course! It has done so much 
00st morale and cut down turnover, 
think it is worth every cent it costs. 
Mover, even in peace time is expensive. 
igure it costs $365 every time we have 
eplace a worker, even if he has been 
us only two months.” 

utstanding among these programs is 
of Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., which 
romoting sound health habits through 
nt food services and nutrition educa- 
among workers and their families. 
ouse Electric & Manufacturing 
has tablished more than 1,600 


Victory” clubs and provided of reconstruction. a Addiesh Mik oaks seureeun niin 
ieees | (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) : 
Ries 399 “10 red 
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program materials to plants, communities, 
and organizations at cost. 

Press and radio have cooperated with the 
War Advertising Council in bringing the 
message of “better food for better health 
and better work” to millions. 


About one half of the 4,500 Labor-Man- | 
agement Committees in war plants have | 
working to improve in- | 
plant food service and to promote nutrition | 
education among workers. All the major | 
unions are represented on the labor ad- | 


subcommittees 


Visory committee on food for workers. 


State and local industrial nutrition com- | 
mittees made up of volunteers, are carrying | 
on a wide range of activities—stimulating | 
the cooperation of restaurant managers, | 
conducting information centers, nutrition | 
courses, exhibits, conferences, and organ- | 


izing “food schools” in cooperation with 
public utilities and the press. 

Can this interest and activity be kept 
alive after the wartime emergency ends? 
The morale and health-building advantages 
will be as necessary then as they are today. 


Certainly veterans returned from the strain | 
of war, trying to adjust themselves to in- | 


dustry’s demands, should be able to secure 
adequate food on the job. 

Selective Service records show that 4,000,- 
000 young men, many of them industrial 
workers, were unfit physically or mentally 
for military training. Many of their de- 
ficiencies could have been prevented or 
minimized by better diets. The figures 
document the need for such practical 

measures as in-plant feeding. 

This program is not a cure-all. But to 
make adequate food available at reason- 
able prices to millions of workers at their 
place of work, and to promote better food 
habits, is a real factor in our national 
health. Soa 

What has been learned through wartime 
industrial feeding and. nutrition education 
for workers and their families in this coun- 
try, in Britain and in Canada, could be 
applied in various ways to the problems 
that must be solved in the liberated coun- 
tries. We hope the millions of half-starved 
workers there soon will be striving to re- 
store the productive life of their own lands. 
Adequate food at their places of work will 
further health, morale, and industrial 
progress as they shoulder the heavy task 


LARGE 
COMFORTABLE 
OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


$1.50 to $10.50 
Weekly 


$1.75 Daily 


Semi-Private Bath 

Meals Optional 

Complete Service 

No Tipping 

Library and Lounges 
Swimming Pool and Gym 
Resident Nurse 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 
601 East Ninth Street New York 
(On Tompkins Square Park) 
Algonquin 4-8400 


listen to this Record! 


“SPEAK “as 
SPANISH 


FRENCH, GERMAN, OR ITALIAN 


Big opportunities awaiting Americans who speak Spanish. 
as easily as a child learns—“by listening’’ to these 
brand-new CORTINA recordings. 


Only I5 Minutes a Day 


THOUSANDS have found it the most fascinating, most 
satisfactory method. Here is the quick, easy way to learn 
Spanish for PLEASURE AND BUSINESS. INVESTI. 

! 


| Sent on'5 Duys Aporaiia 


“The Cortina Short-Cut” tells just 
ly, what you want to know. Interesting. 
< Get it: 


@) Write Today-WOW! 


ORTINA Academy (Language Specialists for ears “a 
Seed 399, 105 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. A 
| d free—without obligation—your booklet 
one Cortina Short-Cut.” "I am interested in (mark) Je. 
COSPANISH (]French (JI talian German 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC | AMERICAN SOCIETY 
TRATION REVIEW, 


RELATIONS, 1 East 54th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. Research and study organization now 
concentrating on the present and postwar 
problems of the Pacific area. Recent publi- 
cations: Our Job in the Pacific by Henry A. 
Wallace (25c); Filipinos and Their Country 
(25c); What About Our Japanese Amerti- 
cans? (10c); Cooperation for What? U. S. 
and British Commonwealth (25c); Meet the 
Anzacs (10c); Wartime China (25c); Speak- 
ing of India (25c); Twentieth Century India 
(40c); Land of the Soviets (40c); and others. 
Information about membership and _ other 
publications on request. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GERMAN FREEDOM. 


120 East 16 Street, New York City. Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Chairman. An association 
of Americans which supports the struggle for 
democracy of anti-Hitler German groups and 
distributes information about German condi- 
tions to the American public. Publications: 
INSIDE GERMAN REPORTS, based on con- 
fidential information, in RE: GERMANY. A 
critical Bibliography. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


(QUAKERS) —20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Executive Secretary. ‘‘Whatever concerns 
human beings in distress, whatever may help 
free individuals, groups and nations from 
fear, hate or narrowness—these are subjects 
for the Committee’s consideration.” Present 
projects include civilian relief operations in 
England, China, India and North Africa; aid 
to refugees, aliens and Japanese-Americans 
in the United States with overseas activities 
in Switzerland, Portugal, Sweden and Ha- 
waii; enrollment of students and other volun- 
teers in work camp projects in the United 
States and Mexico to improve social-indus- 
trial and race relations; Institutes of Inter- 
national Relations to promote study of reli- 
gious and economic bases for peace and post- 
war reconstruction; administration of Civilian 
Public Service Camps for religious consci- 
entious objectors in cooperation with other 
agencies. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 


concerned itself with protection of rights of 
‘at Activities now embrace situation in 

nited States, Latin America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 
Semitic propaganda, combating economic dis- 
crimination, law and legislation with a view 
to strengthening democracy, political repre- 
sentation on behalf of rights of Jews, and 
amelioration of conditions for refugees; par- 
ticipation in war program of United States; 
preparation for reestablishment of Jewish 
tights at end of war. 
Towzrd this end it has set up, in cooperation 
with the World Jewish Congress, an Insti- 
tution of Jewish Affairs now studying facts of 
Jewish life with a view to establishing basis 
on which rights may be claimed at end of 
war. 
Also engaged, together with World Jewish 
Congress, in political negotiations with demo- 
cratic governments with a view to securing 
sympathetic support for post-war rights. 
Has “recently established Inter-American 
Jewish Council for inter-American Jewish 
community cooperation in behalf of post-war 
Jewish reconstruction and strengthening of 
democracy. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 

% 
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AMERICAN RUSSIAN CULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


—Devoted to strengthening cultural ties be- 
tween U. S. and U. S. S. R. Lectures, 
Public Events Exhibitions, Classes, Private 
Lessons in Russian given by graduates of 
Russian Universities. For full information 
address American Russian Cultural Ass’n, 
200 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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THE 
ASSOCIATION, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 


1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. A national organiza- 
tion to advance the science of public admin- 
istration. Chapters in metropolitan areas. 
Members receive official quarterly journal, 
Public Administration Review, which pre- 
sents authoritative articles on administrative 
techniques and management practices, and 
reviews of. significant books and public docu- 
ments. Membership $5. 


B’NAI B’RITH —Oldest and largest national Jew- 


ish service and fraternal organization whose 
program embraces manifold activities in war 
service, Americanism, youth welfare, war re- 
lief, education, community and social service, 
inter-faith good will, defense of Jewish rights 
and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 in- 
cluding women’s auxiliaries and junior_units 
—1003 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. 


THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION—An 


agency of the Congregational Christian 
Churches of the United States which pro- 
motes the study of economic and social prob- 
lems, both national and international. Pub- 
lishes magazine, Social Action, 10 issues a 
year. Each number presents careful research 
on special problems of contemporary interest. 
Subscription price $1.00 per year. Separate 
copies 15c each. Fer further information, 
address—289 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
Nee 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION —A nationwide 


organization, founded twenty-four years ago, 
which provides the people of the United 
States with impartial and accurate informa- 
tion on American foreign policy through pub- 
lications, meetings and a Sunday radio pro- 
gram, 

Publications: Foreign Policy Reports (semi- 
monthly); Foreign Policy Bulletin (weekly); 
Headline Books (six a year); Study Packets. 
For information concerning publications and 
membership privileges, write to 22 East 38th 
Street, Dept. D., New York, N. Y. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION — Incorpo- 


rated March, 1929, by special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, serves 
the American public as ‘fa people’s founda- 
tion,’ rendering to the average citizen a 
service similar to that rendered to their re- 
spective founders by well-known private foun- 
dations. Funds may be contributed as (a) 
Unconditional gifts, (b) Conditional or desig- 
nated gifts, (c) Memorial gifts and funds, 
(d) Gifts on the annuity plan, (e) Private 
benevolent funds, (f) Bequests by will. 
Charles V. Vickrey, President, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGER’S 


37, Ill. To aid in improving municipal 
administration (a) annually issues the Mu- 
nicipal Year Book, an encyclopedia of infor- 
mation about municipal activities in the 2,042 
United States cities over 5,000; (b) publishes 
Public Management, a monthly journal de- 
voted to local government; (c) issues special 
reports such as ‘Police and Minority 
Groups,” “Municipal Public Relations,” etc.; 
(d) provides a series of eight practical cor- 
respondence courses in municipal government. 
Write for a complete list of publications and 
a catalogue on training courses. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, INC. 


—1819 Broadway, New York City 23. -Mrs. 
Joseph M. Welt, President; Mrs. Karl J> 
Kaufmann, Chairman Ex. Com.; Miss Flora 
R. Rothenberg, Ex. Dir. Organization of 
Jewish women initiating and developing pro- 
grams and activities in service for foreign 
born; international relations and peace; con- 
temporary Jewish affairs; social legislation; 
and social welfare and war activities. Con- 
ducts bureau of international service. Serves 
as clearing bureau for local affiliated groups 
throughout the country. 
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FOR PUBLIC ADMINIS- | NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 348 Engineers’ 


Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. A voluntary 
organization founded in 1899 to awaken con- 
sumers’ responsibility for conditions under 
which goods are made and distributed, and 
through investigation, education, and legis- 
lation to promote fair labor standards. Mini- 
mum membership fee including quarterly 
bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth S. Magee, General 


Secretary. 
eee 
NATIONAL FEDERATION FOR CONSTITU- 


TIONAL LIBERTIES —205_ East 42 .St., Room 
1613, New York 17, N. Y. A national feder- 
ation through which labor, church, civic, fra- 
ternal and farm organizations, as well as 
individual citizens, work to protect and ex- 
tend civil rights in the tradition of the 
American Constitution. 
Maintains a national office in New York, 
and a Washington Bureau to provide aceu- 
rate and timely information on civil rights 
issues—through publications, meetings, and 
special legislative assistance. 

NCFL Subscription Service: $3 per year for 
individuals; $5 for organizations. 


NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE, 8 West 40 St., 
New York City 18. Through meetings, popu- 
lar pamphlets and an annual study project 
marking November 11 as World Government 
Day the CONFERENCE contributes to the 
education of public opinion for an organized 
ostwar world. Subscription price to the 

-P.C. Bulletin is $3.00 per year. Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, Honorary President; 
Dr. John Paul Jones, President; Miss Jane 
Evans, Director. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL CUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, Executive 
Secretary, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City 27, is the professional organization for 
counselors and others engaged and interested 
in vocational guidance, and publishes OCCU- 
PATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Journal, 
$3.50 per year. 


a 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
projects—Bi-monthly illustrated magazine— 
Extensive bulletin and leaflet service. 
“Studies in Public Power’—25 chapters, 
latest data on Bonneville, Grand | Coulee, 
TVA, arid other great federal power projects 
—for individuals, study and discussion groups 
—with questions and answers, $5.00. Aids 
municipal, state and federal government and 
progressive groups. Send 10c for descriptive 
literature. Address: 127 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. —112 East 19th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. A cooperative educa- 
tional society built around a periodical rather 
than a campus and carrying forward swift 
research and interpretation in the fields of 
family and child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart, and Survey Midmonthly, 
Journal of Social Work. Membership, $106 
and upwards. ‘ 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION—A non-profit or- 
ganization fourded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn 
for the purpose of promoting peace, justice 
and good will among nations. This purpose is 
accomplished through the objective presenta- 
tion and interpretation of the facts of Ameri- 
can foreign relations through publications, 
study groups and a Reference Service. 
Publications: Documents on American For- 
eign Relations, 1938—(annual); America 
Looks Ahead (a pamphlet series); and other 


titles. : 
The Foundation also cooperates with the Uni- 
versities Committée on Post-War Problems in_ 
the publication of Problem Analyses (appear- 
ing monthly). s— > ; 
nformation concerning publications and other 
activities sent on request. 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. % 
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report about the judges’ choice—and also re- 
ports about. all other important coming 
books. If you decide you want the book-of- 
the-month, you let it come. If not (on a blank 


always provided) you can specify some other . 


book you want, or simply say: “Send me 
nothing.” 

Last year the retail value of free books 
given to Club members was over $7,000,000 
—given, not sold! These book-dividends 
could be distributed free because so many 
subscribers ordinarily want the book-of-the- 
month that an enormous edition can be 
printed. The savings on this quantity-pro- 
duction enable the Club to buy the right to 


print other fine library volumes. These are 
then manufactured and distributed free 
among subscribers—one for evety two books- 
of-the-month purchased. 

You pay no yearly fee as a member. Your 
one obligation is that you must buy no fewer 
than four books-of-the-month in any twelve- 
month period. Your subscription to the Club 
is not for one year, but as long as you decide; 
you can end it at any time after taking four 
books-of-the-month. You pay for the books 
as you get them—the regular retail price (fre- 
quently less) plus a small charge to cover 
postage and other mailing expenses. (Prices 


are slightly higher in Canada.) 


YOU CAN BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH ANY ONE OF 
THESE NATION-WIDE BEST-SELLERS 


All recent Rook-of-the-Month Club selections! 


YANKEE FROM 
OLYMPUS 


BY CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 
$3.00 


Three generations of the family of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Supreme 


Court Justice, great liberal son of a 
great father. 


FREE copies 


TO NEW MEMBERS 


END FLICKA 
Cs Se and 
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FAIR STOOD THE: 
WIND FOR FRANCE 
BY H. E. BATES 


and 
LOST ISLAND 


BY JAMES NORMAN HALL 


BLESSED ARE 


Mr. Bates’ new novel is the stirting 
tale of a British aviator downed 
over France. Lost Island is a timely 


THE MEEK 
(deuddle selection) BY ZOFIA KOSSAK 
COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS $2.75 
$3.00 This magnificent new historical novel, 


destined to take its place beside The 
Robe and The Song of Bernadette, 
brings to life the fascinating beggar- 
saint Francis of Assisi, and the 


story “set in the vast sapphire space strangely “modern” upheavals of his 
of the South Pacific.” time. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enrol me as a member. I am to receive free copies of MY FRIEND 
FLICKA and THUNDERHEAD, and for every two books-of-the-month I purchase from 
the Club I am to receive, free, the current book-dividend then being distributed. 
I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month from the Club each full year 
I am a member, and I may cancel my subscription any time after purchasing four 
such books from the Club. 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


My FRIEND FLICKA 


and 


“THUNDERHEAD 


By Mary O’Hara 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
JOHN STEUART CURRY 


Retail Price $5.75 


—the charming story, and its 
sequel, of a sensitive boy and q 
his enduring love for hes a 


very own colt 


MANY BENEFITS — ONE OBLIGATION: Over 500,000 
book-reading families now belong to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. They do so in order to keep themselves from missing 
the important new books they are really interested in. 

As a Club member, you receive an advance publication _ 


§N TWO VOLUMES 
BOXED 
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FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 419 


(Sec. 510 PL&R) 
New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS. REPLY CARD 


(No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States) 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 


385 MADISON AVENUE >». 
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NEW YORK 17, N. Y.. 


